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IN STORAGE AND HANDLING 


Here is a truckload of 


H.& D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


going from storage to the packing room. 


Below you see a pile of wooden boxes in stor- 
age. [hese pictures are from actual photographs. 
If you count the boxes you'll find about 


The Same Number in Each Pile. 


These two photo- 
graphs tell the story 
of compactness and 
convenience better 


than we can. 


| Let us send you || 
our manual How | 
| to Pack It or a H 

Free Sample | 

| Box or both, if you 

| want them. | 


Write us today. iss sie oa 
Wooden xes in Storage 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


Canadian Address: Toronto, Ontario SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act 
Opinions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Courts 
Mr. A. E, Beck, Traffic Manager, the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., writes: “I 
have found use for your Digest several times within the past week. To me it is invaluable. As 
the boy described the skeleton as “bones with the people off,” so is your Digest, 
“meat, with the superfluous verbiage off.’ 


10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Price, $8.00 Delivered ' 
LUST & MERRIAM, Authors and Publishers, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of ti.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


| An Indispensable 
ga Reference Work 


wR Lic a tee 


ONVENTIONS=> 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
apg ea represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
— able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 

Peta Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 

Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 
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418 South Market Street, Chicago 
————— ee 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Operating the only steamers sailing out of any American 
port constructed specially for service in the Tropics. 
Regular passenger and freight sailings between 


New York—Boston 
Philadelphia— Baltimore 
Mobile—New Orleans 


AND 


Jamaica—Panama Canal 
Colombia—Costa Rica 
Guatemala—Nicaragua 
Honduras—British Honduras 


CONNECTIONS : 


AT COLON — for Panama City and Pacific Coast Ports of 
Mexico, Central and South America. 

AT PORT LIMON — for San Jose, Costa Rica and other 
points on the Northern Railway. 

AT PUERTO BARRIOS — for Guatemala City and other 
points on the Guatemala Railway. 

q The opening of the CANAL will see the greatest changes in 
the commercial routes of the world that have ever been known, 
and every Traffic Man owes it to himself to see it before the 
water is turned in. 

q Take one of the big air-cooled steamers of our GREAT 
WHITE FLEET this summer and go to Panama. You will 
enjoy every moment of the trip. 


Our illustrated booklets tell the whole story. Ask any TICKET 
or TOURIST AGENT for a copy, or write to us 


M. HARTMANN, Western Passenger Agent 
444 Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass attery Place, New York, N. Y 


. 17B 
Pier 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. Pier 1 Pratt St., Baltimore, ‘Md. 
626-630 Common Street, New Orleans, La 


Be a Traffic Manager 


Switch Yourself on the 
Right Track NO 


Enter the New Profession of Traffic Management 
where there are Big Salaries—$40 to $75 weekly— 


awaiting the trained expert who can save money 
for his employers through getting at the minimum 
in mileage and rating and knowing how to effect 
deliveries in the shortest possible time. 


Through our unique system of instruction, at low 
fees, we train you thoroughly in the principles and 
practice of Traffic Management and Interstate Com- 
merce. 


Flag this opportunity right away. Don’t turn 
this page until you have filled in and despatched 
the coupon at foot. Give us a chance to fully dem- 
onstrate for your satisfaction the future awaiting 
you as a Traffic Manager. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE 


309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Z TO NATIONAL TRAFFIC COLLEGE, 


0 309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


Please send me your new bookiet telling how I may 
qualify myself to become a Traffic Manager. 


Philadelphia-New Orleans Transportation Co. 


BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA— CHARLESTON NEW ORLEANS 


New 4,000-Ton Freight Steamers “A. A. Raven,” ‘‘Ruby,” “Robert M. Thompson” 


Every Ten Days 


Low Insurance Rates 


Regular freight service between points in Seaboard Territory, via Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, Bayou Sara, Monroe, Shreveport, Lake Charles, Meridian, Natchez and 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Kansas as shown in published tariffs. 


CONNECTIONS. 


At PHILADELPHIA—With Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry., Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co. and Trenton Transportation Co. , 

At NEW ORLEANS—With Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co., Frisco Lines, New Orleans & Northeastern R. R., New Orleans Great Northern R. R. and 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


. B. DOWDY, Traffic Manager, 
Pier 19, North Delaware Avenue, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

. F. KNIGHT, General Agent, 
Girod Street Landing, New Orleans, La. 

. J. JERNEGAN, Agent, 

Foot of Cone Street, Charleston, S. C. 

. H. JACKSON, General Agent, 
1019 Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., Managers, 


17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 


| W. G. HEWITT, Soliciting Freight Agent, 
21 


7 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Cc. H. GOODRICH, General Eastern Agent, 


261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


J. J. KLINE, Traveling Freight Agent, 


Shreveport, La. 
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OUR POSITION 


We feel it to be pertinent to the issue at this time to state that as practical rail- 
















road men, familiar with the complete failure of car doors to make good, we have un- 
dertaken to supply the deficiencies by producing everything in car doors of every de- 


scription, from the posts, which constitute the foundation, to the lock and seal. 


Realizing one important essential to desired results are stronger and better parts, 
which naturally involve slight increases in first cost, we have decided in a spirit of hon- 


est frankness to say that it is not our aim to set a price that will be unattractive. 


You know as well as we the prevailing prices of material and labor, and can make 
a close estimate on production cost, and the prices we feel to be commensurate with 
results obtained will be figured on that basis, and as it is probable that car manufac- 
turers or roads building their own cars can easily equip to make doors as cheaply as 
we can, we are willing to consider a shop-right proposition, thus placing the question 


of cost of production in your hands. 






We are told by those who have been and are furnishing 90 per cent of the car 


doors, that the question of door integrity doesn’t count, and that the only requisite is 





9 


something cheap, supplemented with what they call ‘‘organization,’’ represented by a 





buneh of ‘‘good mixers.’’ This statement and all that it implies, we have challenged, 





since it strikes us as a gratuitous insult to the service in which our lives have been spent 






and to the men we know to be absolutely above reproach. 









Two facts stand clearly outlined: first, that the terrific losses through car door in- 


efficiency must cease; second, the equipment we have developed and ask you to try, will 





unquestionably afford the needed relief and turn into the dividend column the prodig- 





ious sums annually going for abnormal upkeep and loss and damage; in the light of 





which facts we feel that our request for a hearing and co-operation is in every way 





dignified and legitimate. 






Yours for efficieney, 


RUMSEY CAR DOOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
W. Fé. Sheasby, 










’, P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Wells Fargo & Company Express announces the enlargement ol 
its former Order and Commission Department to the Order, Commis- 


sion and Food Products department. 


The aim of this organization will be to study the food products 
problem from various viewpoints, and to encourage and assist grow- 
ers and producers by helping them to find larger markets among 
dealers and consumers. The new department will also aid shippers 
to secure, at a minimum cost, sanitary packages and containers in 


which to make shipments. 


The new department will, in short, gather and disperse informa 
tion that will enable the producer, the distributor, the consumer and 
the carrier to keep more closely in touch with one another—to the-very 


material benefit of all. 


For details of this important new step in the business 
of transportation, write for a free copy of the special 
FOOD PRODUCTS number of the Wells Fargo Messenger. 
If you are interested in reducing the high cost of living, 
write to-day. 


Food Products Department 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


51 Broadway, New York City 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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THAT THREATENING CAR SHORTAGE. 


Although some murmurs in reference to a possible 
shortage of cars this fall have begun to come from 
different quarters rather earlier in the season than 
they began last year, there seems to be no very con- 
spicuous reason why there should be a shortage this 
year, but it is probably beneficial that people who are 
liable to suffer most from an actual shortage are 
awake to the situation. According to the figures of 
the American Railway Association, the surplus at the 
present time is somewhat greater than it was a year 
ago, and the shortage slightly less, but this difference 
may be wiped out in a very few days. 

Some indications of the possibility of this wiping 
out are suggested by conditions in the South, In 
some-sections it is stated that the cotton crop is the 
largest ever grown, and this is liable to cause a turn- 
ing in that direction of some of the cars which have 
been in other years turned toward the grain fields of 
the West and Northwest. 

A bulletin has recently been issued by the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association which gives the 
views of the traffic officials of a ntimber of railroads 
as to the probable car supply during the next go days. 
The one thing that is unanimous in all these replies 
is that those seeking to get supplies of lumber from 
the South should do so prior to the time for the 
movement of the cotton crop, which is about to begin. 
Some of the roads expect an extraordinary demand 
lor cars after the first of September, and fears are ex- 
pressed that southwestern railways will have great 
ificulty in supplying the demand from that and 


other lines of industries. The very heavy movement 
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of both the cotton and grain is expected to continue 
most of the time from August to December. Some 
roads go so far as to predict that the shortage will 
be more severe this year than last. 

In reference to a possible shortage during the com- 
ing season, Darius Miller, president of the Burlington, 
says: 

“There is nothing mysterious about alleged car 
shortages. As a matter of fact, there has not been 
for several years any real shortage in the number of 
cars needed at any time. The trouble is that cars 
are not kept moving. This is caused by unnecessary 
delays in loading and unloading shipments, and by 
some smaller roads in detaining for their own use 
cars of other systems, but it is not always the smaller 
roads that are guilty of this so-called ‘car steal.’ 

“If all of the cars in the country were promptly 
handled by railroads, shippers, and everybody having 
to do with traffic, there would be no shortage; there 
The real trouble is not mechanical, 


Last year 


are enough cars. 
but human, that is, lack of co-operation. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, recognizing that 
the railroads were not the only factors in alleged car 
shortages, urged the shippers of the country to help 
keep the nation’s business moving by prompt loading 
and unloading of their goods, releasing cars quickly 
to railroads and to keep them moving. The railroad 
commissions of California, Illinois, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and other states gave similar assistance. Shippers 
are coming to realize this condition and are respond- 
ing by putting their shoulders to the wheels of co- 
operation. For several years 
buying equipment as fast as it could be manufactured, 


railroads have been 
and careful statisticians say the total number of cars, 
if kept moving, would take care of all business. With 
co-operation among railroads, shippers, public authori- 
ties and the press, car shortages would be practically 
unknown.” 

Mr. Miller’s road seems to practice what he preaches, 
since, if memory serves, the Burlington has the record 
of daily movement in miles per freight car per day. 
In other words, that road for a period, at any rate, 
accomplished the kind of service which did its share 
in adding the equivalent of some four hundred thou- 
sand cars to the available supply of equipment. 

STORE-DOOR DELIVERY. 

Referring to the paragraph published in these col- 
umns in the issue of August 16, under the same head 
in which reference was made to the English practice 
of extending and improving facilities for local deliver- 
ies of freight, the Pennsylvania Railroad calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it was not mentioned in the 
paragraph that in England a charge is made for such 
deliveries and that English railroads have two sets” 
of rates, one including delivery and the other merely 
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the rate from station to station. This, of course, is 
true, and if the matter under consideration were one 
of rates, the fact would require mention. The matter 
of charges, however, was not in mind, but merely the 
matter of service—whether it should be performed by 
the railroad company, an express company, or by 
the receiver himself. The statement has often been 
made that the express companies are parasites upon 
the railroads and the developments in the recent mat- 
ter which suggested the reference seem to treat store- 
door delivery as a burden to be thrown off if possible. 
It therefore seemed pertinent to suggest the manner 
in which English railways meet the situation. It goes 
without saying that such service costs something, and 
if the merchants of Washington or other places want 
it performed by the railways in preference to doing 
it themselves, they should be expected to pay for it. 
But no question of rates was in mind in the previous 
writing—merely service. 


THOSE STATE REBATES. 

In the matter of those rebates which are under 
consideration in several of the states which were 
affected by recent decisions of the Supreme Court, an 
\rkansas paper makes a suggestion which has not 
before come to our attention, and which seems to 
take a very reasonable ground. This paper says: 

“We want to take off our hats to the railroads of 
\rkansas for wanting to be fair to the general public 
for one time. Their desire for fairness grows out of 
the rate cases recently decided against them by the 
courts of the country. According to the decisions, 
the railroads owe the shippers something like a million 
dollars for overcharges on freight, which they are 
ordered to pay back. The shippers, of course, are 
very anxious to get this snug sum tucked away in 
their coffers. The railroads have demurred, and set 
up the plea that, as the shippers added the extra 
freight to the price of the goods and made the con- 
sumer pay it, it would not be right for them to pay it 
too. They therefore ask that the money they are 
asked to pay back be paid into the state treasury to 
reimburse the whole people, who paid the cost of the 
suit. The railroads are right.” 

If the consignee has had this amount added to the 
freight charges and has paid the freight, it is probable 
that there could not be more equitable distribution of 
this refund than in the manner suggested. This is, 
of course, upon the somewhat doubtful theory that 
everything that goes into the treasury of the state 
ultimately gets back to the people. 


An order has been issued in Docket No. 3178, Meson 
Brothers against the Southern Pacific Co. and the Pa- 
cific Fruit. Express, providing for payment of $822 as 
reparation, with interest at 6 per cent from July 1, 1909, 
on account of discriminatory refrigeration charges. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 








J. M. HANNAFORD. 

Jule M. Hannaford, who succeeds Howard Elliott as 
the active head of the Northern Pacific, was born Nov 
19, 1850, at Claremont, N. H., and was educated in the 
schools of Northfield and St. Albans, Vt. He entered 








J. M. HANNAFORD, 
President Northern Pacific. 


railway service in June, 1866, and held various positions 
in the general freight office of the Vermont Central at 
St. Albans. On May 11, 1872, he entered the service ol 
the Northern Pacific, and from that time to the present 
he has been continually in the service of that company 
Up to 1881 he was chief clerk in the general freight office 
On the latter date he was appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, and in 1883 he became. gen 
eral freight agent of the eastern division. In 1883 he 
became assistant superintendent of freight traffic, and 
from March 1, 1884, until 1886 he was general freight 
agent of the main line and branches. On the latter dat: 
he became traffic manager, and in 1893 he was appointed 
general traffic manager of the road, holding that positio! 
until 1899. On April 1, 1890, he took up the duties o! 
general traffic manager of the Wisconsin Centra] line 
during the period when they were held under lease b: 
the Northern Pacific. On Feb. 1, 1899, he became third 


vice-president, being advanced in 1902 to the office of 
second vice-president, which position he has held up to 


the present time. Mr. Hannaford is also president 
the Northern Pacific Express Co. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


It is an old saying that one must 
go away from home to learn the 
news. It is not news that the Amer- 
ican public holds the words “evil” 
and “railroads” to be synonymous. 
Therefore, when the London Statist, 
one of the best known financial and 
economic journals of the world, stops 
to contrast one American railroad 
system with all the railroads of the 
United Kingdom, to the advantage of 
the former, perhaps it would be well for thoughtful Ameri- 
cans to give ear to the Englishman, who in this instance 
is Sir George Paish, to whom a grateful British public 
gave a title signifying appreciation of what he has done 
to spread the truth broadcast. 

Sir George, commenting upon American railroads, 
draws a contrast between the Pennsylvania system in this 
country and all the railroads in the British Isles. He com- 
ments upon other American railroads as well, but the 
size of the Pennsylvania appears to have fascinated him 
to such an extent that he took merely one of our great 
systems to compare it with all the British cousins have 
ever constructed. 


In mileage, he finds it has 11,557, as compared with 
a total in the islands of less than 23,500 miles. Count- 
ing main, side and switch tracks the Pennsylvania’s mile- 
age is 26,000, while those of greater Britain total only 
55,000. 

But it is in units of traffic carried that the American 
shines. Sir George writes that freight traffic on the 
insular roads amounts to 530 million tons carried an 
average distance of 25 miles. The Pennsylvania alone 
last year carried 473 million tons an average of 87 miles. 

When the freight ton mileage is added to the pas- 
senger mileage the whole of the British system sinks 
into insignificance compared with this single member of 
a group of American roads, each of about equal size. 
This addition of tons carried one mile to passengers car- 
ried one mile gives for the Pennsylvania 46,000 millions, 
while the British railways total is only 27,000 millions. 

When the New York Central, the Northwestern, the 
Rock Island, the New Haven, the Burlington, the St. Paul, 
the Great Northern and others are considered, the Ameri- 
can who devotes his time to denunciation of the men and 
measures that have resulted in the construction of such 
a series of national highways ought to have something to 
think about in a serious way. 











It is a legitimate inquiry to make, after reading what 
the Englishman says, whether a small conception of the 
fact that American railways constitute a magnificent 
monument to American brains, courage and industry is 
hot responsible for the fact that Frederic R. Coudert’s 
coming to Washington to take charge of the civil suit 

e government is to begin for the dissolution of the 
Reading Co., attracted so little attention. That suit will 
be for the primary purpose of divorcing the Reading 
Railroad from the Central of New Jersey and the coal 
companies organized by the parent railroad company. 
The necessary effect will be to make impossible the 
maintenance of the beginnings of a railroad system such 
as Sir George Paish has been talking about in such an 
approving fashion. Congress has decreed that it is a 
bad thing for a railroad company to be also the miner 
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and the seller of coal. It has also decreed that it is a 
bad thing for parallel and competing railroads to merge. 
If such a law had been on the statute books years ago. 
strictly enforced, it is probable that the big system which 
meets the approval of the British economist would not be 
in existence. 





Proceeding against a railroad company under the 
anti-trust law seems to be absolutely contrary to the 
theory on which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must operate under the Act to regulate commerce. That 
law is to do away with abuses by railroads. It requires 
railroads, in effect, to operate without regard to owner- 
ship of the rails and equipment. It requires a physical 
merger, while the anti-trust act is sought to be applied 
to prevent any merger of ownership or control. If the 
Commission had the authority to compel service, then 
its power would be complete to compel the merging that 
the government maintains is forbidden under the anti-trust 
act. Naturally the Commission has kept away as far as 
possible from complaints charging undue discrimination 
due to inequality of service. It has no power to direct 
a railroad to put on more trains, wherefore, an order 
requiring a railroad to cease and desist from discrimina- 
tion resulting from inferior service would seem to be 
going beyond the four corners of the Act to regulate 
commerce. Some day a discrimination due to service 
will be shown so plainly that the Commission will have 
to act one way or another. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, in presenting the figures 
concerning imports and exports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30 last, directs attention to the fact that the north- 
ern border ports and the Gulf ports have made immense 
strides in both tonnage and value of exports and imports 
during the last thirteen years, taking the commerce of 
1900 as the basing point. Commerce has increased 
through the ports of the five great divisions, Atlantic, 
Pacific, Canadian border, Mexican frontier and Gulf ports, 
but the gain has been nearly 200 per cent as to the Gulf 
ports, and the gain through the Canadian border gates 
has been almost as great. 

The Mexican and Pacific coast gains have been less 
than 10 per cent, but the Atlantic gain has been more 
than 100 per cent. Inasmuch as none of this is due to 
the soon-to-be-opened Panama Canal, the mere fact raises 
the question whether northern and southern railroad lines, 
after the canal is in use, will not show as astonishing 
gains in tonnage as some of the older east and west 
trunk lines. In disposing of the complaint of the Balti- 
more grain dealers, about a year ago, the Commission 
pointed out that grain is moving through the southern 
ports in increasing amounts. The Baltimore & Ohio, in 
its answer, sadly admitted that the Baltimore grain men 
were but speaking the truth when they said that that 
carrier was not carrying as much grain to Baltimore as 
formerly either actually or relatively. 

The opinion pointed out that the southern ports were 
offering more for grain, that is to say, they were han- 
dling it at less expense than the Atlantic-ports, and 
nothing the east and west lines could then do would 
change the situation, as the Illinois Central was deter- 
mined to develop its southern port. The whole situation 
is full of meat for suggestion as to what facts will be 
brought to the front when the canal is actually a waterway. 

A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON COTTONSEED 


|. & S. DOCKET NO. 204 OPINION NO. 2416 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 219.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND SUS- 
PENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CARRIERS 
FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF COTTONSEED 
AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS FROM POINTS IN 
TEXAS TO NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Submitted May 20, 1913. Decided June 16, 1913. 


For reasons given in the report the restriction to certain routes 
of the application of the export rate of 18% cents per 100 
pounds on cottonseed and its products from Texas points to 
New Orleans found not unreasonable. Order of suspension 
vacated. 


A. F. Barnett for protestants. 

H. G. Herbel and F. G. Wright for Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. 

M. L. Clardy, H. G. Herbel and F. G. Wright for St 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co., and Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Co. 

Robert Dunlop and T. J. 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. and Texas & Gulf Railway Co. 

R. Walton Moore, R. V. Fletcher and M. P. Callaway 
for Illinois Central Railroad Co.; Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific Railway Co., and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
road Co. 

F. H. Wood for St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co. and others. 


Norton for Gulf, Colorado 


Report of the Commission 
PROUTY, Commissioner: 
The item under suspension (No. 
F. A. Leland’s supplement No. 8 to Southwestern Lines’ 
tariff 12-Q, I. C. C. No. 930, effective Jan. 2, 1913, which 
reads as follows: 


1318) is found in 


Rates from Texas points to New Orleans, La., will not apply 
in connection with the Illinois Central Railroad or the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad except from points on the Sunset 
Central lines. 


The effect of this is to restrict to certain routes the 
application of the export rate of 18% cents per 100 pounds 
on cottonseed and its products from Texas points to New 
The supplement containing this item was sus- 
until May 2. 


Orleans. 
pended by the Commission on Dec. 27, 1912, 
On May 4 it was again suspended until August 30. 

The Southport Mill, which is the name of a concern 
operating a mill at Southport, La., at which is ground 
cottonseed cake, filed a protest against the taking effect 
of this supplement, stating that the closing of these gate- 
ways through which most of its business moved would 
mean the paying by it of an additional switching charge 
of $5 per car. A hearing has been had, and the facts 


appear to be substantially these: 

The parties interested in the Southport Mill prior to 
1909 were engaged in sacking cottonseed cake on the docks 
owned by the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. at Westwego, 


which is across the river from New Orleans. On being 
notified by the Texas & Pacific Railway that their sacking 
interfered with the conduct of its other business, they 
moved from the pier and located their present plant o1 
land owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Co., in Southport, on the other side of the Mississippi 
which is some five or six miles from New Orleans prope! 
At the time of locating in Southport the mill company 
expected to draw its supply of cottonseed cake from 
points east of the river, but owing to the ravages of the 
boll weevil, it was forced to go west into Texas for its 
supply. The result has been that it has continued to 
draw from Texas practically all of the cake ground by it 
When the mill was first started the rate of 18% cents 
did not apply at points east of the Mississippi, but within 
about five months thereafter the rate was made applicabl« 
to New Orleans and the complainant has received the 
benefit of it, it being considered that Southport was within 
the switching limits of New Orleans. 

Since the mill first began operations its business has 
increased considerably. In 1910-11 it used 6,500 tons of 
cottonseed, while in 1912-13 the consumption was 35,00( 
tons. Seventy-three per cent of this comes from points 
located on these Texas lines, and on this amount wil 
the mill company be compelled to pay the additiona 
charge of $5 per car which, it claims, will result in closing 
its mill, since it is in competition with mills located at 
Port Arthur and Galveston, which pay no switching charg: 
and possess still other advantages over the complainant 
The general manager for the mill company testified that 
there would be 60 cents a ton in favor of Port Arthu 
and 50 cents in favor of Galveston. 

When the rate of 18% cents was made applicable 
to New Orleans, it was published to apply via Shreveport 
and Vicksburg, and also through Baton Rouge. Traffic 
moving by way of Shreveport is delivered to the Vicks 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, which road in turn 
delivers it to the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at Vicksburg 
Under this arrangement the lines east of Shreveport have 
received 10 cents as their division, leaving the balanc« 
to the lines west. In addition to the division receive 
by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, it has performed 
switching service from the mill to shipside, for whi 
it has received $6 per car. This arrangement was 
effect from 1909 until the fall of 1912, when this suppl 
ment was filed, apparently at the instance of the Texa 
& Pacific. This road alleges that the present routing 
inequitable, since it reaches New Orleans directly wit 
its own rails, and should not be expected to deliver th 
traffic to the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific at Shrev: 
port, thereby shorthauling itself. It furthermore insis 
that the division received by it is too small. 

From Shreveport the Texas & Pacific has a line ru 
ning due west to El Paso, a distance of 523 miles. S: 
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nty-five miles north of Shreveport is Texarkana, which is 
eached by the Texas & Pacific, and from this point tl@¥e 
; a parallel line extending west to Sherman, a distdii@e 
ff 151 miles. From Sherman the line runs southwest 
ome 93 miles, connecting with the main line at Fort 
Worth. It is this territory in northern Texas served by 
he Texas & Pacific and connecting carriers from which 
e Southport mill draws most of its supply. The Texas 
& Pacific naturally controls this traffic, since, with the 
exception of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, it is the only 
arrier reaching the territory in question from Shreveport 
vith its own rails. It is 326 miles from Shreveport to 
ew Orleans via the Texas & Pacific and 407 via the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and the Yazoo & Mis- 
issippi Valley. 

The real question therefore is this: Can the Texas 
& Pacific, which hauls this traffic to Shreveport, be com- 
elled to deliver it to the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
or may it insist upon carrying it by its own rails to New 
Orleans? The Texas & Pacific insists that the route via 
Vicksburg being 81 miles longer is a circuitous one and 
alls our attention to several which the Com- 
has held that traffic should not be forced into 
oundabout and unnatural routes, but the question here 
s really upon the construction of the statute. 

Section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce provides 
that the Commission in establishing a through route shall 
not require any company without its consent to embrace 
route substantially less than the entire length 
f its railroad. This proceeding differs from one brought 
to first compel the opening of a new ‘gateway and the 
making of a joint rate in that these carriers have vol- 
intarily maintained these joint rates and through routes 
for something like four years, and we are now asked to 
continue them. 

If as an original proposition we were asked to estab- 
lish a through route and joint rate by way of Shreveport 
and Vicksburg, we should undoubtedly find this route to 
I unnatural one and should hold under the statute 
that we had no right to deprive the Texas & Pacific of 
its haul from Shreveport to New Orleans. The same 
considerations control here, where asked 
to continue this route. We are therefore of the opinion 
justified 
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must we are 


that under the circumstances the carriers are 
in closing this gateway. 

While it appears that traffic might move by the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas through Shreveport and through 
Meridian and Baton Rouge by other lines, no importance 
was attached to these circumstances upon the hearing, 
and we do not consider them here. Evidently Meridian 
Ss an unnatural gateway, and Baton Rouge would present 
ipparently the same question as Shreveport. The Mis- 
ouri, Kansas & Texas might and probably does deliver 
ts traffic to the Texas & Pacific before reaching Shreve- 
ort, 


4 
; 
3 
5 
: 


The complainant insists that the payment of an addi- 
ional switching charge of $5 will be a serious handicap 
n the conduct of its business. If the complainant mill 
s located within the switching limits of New Orleans, this 
harge should perhaps be absorbed by the Texas & Pacific. 
t is possible that a joint rate to the mill ought to be 
established via the Texas & Pacific and the Illinois Cen- 
ral through New Orleans, but neither of these questions 
s considered here; if the complainant conceives that it 
s being unlawfully dealt with, it can raise the issue by 
omplaint. 






The order of suspension will be vacated. 
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ORDER. 

It appearing, That on Dec. 27, 1912, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the advances and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in schedules contained 
in item No. 1318 in supplement No. 8 to F. A. Leland, 
agent’s tariff I. C. C. No. 930, and ordered that the op- 
eration of said schedule contained in said tariff be sus- 
pended until May 2, 1913, and on April 4, 1913, suspended 
item No. 1318-A in supplements Nos. 13 and 14 to said 
tariff No. 930 until Aug. 30, 1913; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had, and: that the 
Commission has, on the date hereof, made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission sus- 
pending until Aug. 30, 1913, the operation of schedules 
contained in said tariff be, and it is hereby, vacated and 
set aside as of Aug. 30, 1913. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forth- 
with served upon F. A. Leland, agent, and upon the car- 
riers respondents herein and named in said tariffs, and 
that a copy hereof be filed with said tariffs in the office 
of the Commission. 


COAL RATES TO BOSTON 





FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 774 AND 5301 
OPINION NO. 2419 


235) 


(38 1. C. C.. Rep., P. 


IN THE MATTER OF COAL RATES FROM THE AN 
THRACITE REGION TO POINTS ON THE NEW 
HAVEN RAILROAD. 


Submitted Sept. 26, 1912. Decided June 16, 1913. 


Respondent allowed to make a less charge than is made te inter- 
mediate points on prepared sizes of anthracite coal, all-rail, 
from mines in the anthracite region to Boston, Needham, 
Needham Heights and Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Amos L. Hatheway for hard coal dealers of Greater 
Boston, Mass. 

Edward G. Buckland for New York, 
Hartford Railroad Co. 

H. M. Biscoe for Boston & Albany Railroad Co. 


New Haven & 


Report of the Commission. 


PROUTY, Commissioner: 

Fourth Section Application No. 5301 
sion to establish a rate of $2.85 per gross ton on prepared 
sizes of anthracite coal, all-rail, from mines in the anthra- 
cite region to Newton Upper Falls, Needham and Needham 
Heights, Mass., while maintaining a higher rate at inter- 
mediate points. 

In the application it is stated that the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, in connection with its 
Boston & Albany division, is about to establish a rate 
of $2.85 to Allston and Newton: Lower Falls. Dealers 
located at the latter points are in competition with those 
located at Newton Upper Falls, Needham and Needham 
Heights, and it is stated that unless the New Haven 
road can name as good a rate to the points on its line 
these dealers will be forced to go out of business. Some 
time after the filing of this application the Commission 
was notified that the New York Central did not propose 
to put in the rate of $2.85, and that, therefore, the New 
Haven road desired to withdraw its application with 
respect to Newton Upper Falls, but desired to have the 


requests permis- 
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application stand with respect to Needham and Needham 
Heights. 

It was also stated that coal reached Boston at a 
lower rate than the rail carriers published, and was car- 
ried from tidewater by automobile trucks to Needham 
and Needham Heights at a rate less than $3, and to meet 
this competition it was proposed to put in effect the 
rate of $2.85. The Commission denied this application 
under Fourth Section Order No. 230, stating that suffi- 
cient justification had not been shown for the relief sought. 

Since then the Commission has conducted a hearing 
with reference to this application, at which the New 
Haven road and the hard coal dealers of Boston were 
represented. Substantially the same reasons were ad- 
vanced at the hearing as were set forth in the application, 
but with more detail. 

The rail-and-water rate from the anthracite regions 
to Boston is $2.55; the all-rail rate $2.65. Coal dealers 
of Boston who receive coal by water at the $2.55 rate 
make deliveries by automobile trucks in the suburbs of 
the city, including Needham, Needham Heights and New- 
ton Upper Falls, and the carriers allege that the present 
rate of $3 per ton is not sufficiently low to meet this 
competition, and the testimony so indicates. 

In this connection there has been filed with the 
Commission Fourth Section Application No. 774, setting 
forth the effect of water competition at Boston and points 
nearby as justifiying a lower rate than exists at the in- 
terior points. It seems to be generally conceded that 
this application should be granted. This being so, it 
would seem at first thought that the fair way of making 
rates to the more distant points as the lines radiate out 
from Boston would be to add a certain amount for each 
mile. As an illustration, Forest Hills is 14 miles from 
Boston. The rate is $2.65. Going west the next station 
is Roxbury, which has a rate of $2.85, the distance being 
2 miles, and the same rate applies at other points more 
distant. Instead of putting in the blanket rate of $2.85 
at a number of stations, grade the rate until it runs into 
the $8 rate. However, the objection to this is that the 
transportation facilities obtaining at the various points 
are not alike, and that while one point may be nearer 
tidewater than another, either the railroad finds no com- 
petition there or the coal dealer in Boston has not seen 
fit to include it within his so-called circular rate territory 
in which the Boston price prevails. Apparently, we must 
confine ourselves in the present instance to the towns 
actually complaining, namely, Needham and Needham 
Heights and the Newtons. In our opinion rates to these 
points should not exceed the rate to Boston by more 
than 20 cents per ton. 

A fourth section order will therefore be issued grant- 
ing to the respondent the right to make a less charge 
upon this commodity to Boston, Needham, Needham 
Heights and Newton Upper Falls than is made to inter- 
mediate points, provided that the rate to no intermediate 
point shall exceed “the present rate of $3 per gross ton 
on prepared sizes, and that rates to Needham, Needham 
Heights and Newton Upper Falls shall not exceed the rate 
to Boston by more than 20 cents per ton. 

FOURTH SECTION ORDER NO. 3149. 
Rates on Anthracite Coal. 

Application No. 774 asks, among other things, for 
authority to continue to charge lower rates on anthracite 
coal from points in the anthracite coal region of Penn- 
sylvania to Boston, Roxbury, Boylston Street, Forest Hills 
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and Mount Hope, Mass., and other points adjacent theret 
taking the same rates, than the rates concurrently effec: 
ive on like traffic to intermediate stations; 

Application No. 5301 asks for authority to establis 
a rate of $2.85 per gross ton on prepared sizes of anthra 
cite coal, all-rail, from mines in the anthracite region o 
Pennsylvania located on the rails of the Pennsylvani 
Railroad Co., the Central Railroad Co. of New Jerse) 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., New York, Ontari 
& Western Railway Co., Erie Railroad Co. and Lehig 
Valley Railroad Co., to Needham and Needham Heights 
Mass., lower than rates concurrently in effect to inte 
mediate points; 

A hearing having been held upon these applications, 
in so far as they relate to rates on anthracite coal from 
and to the points hereinbefore described, and full inves 
tigation of the matters and things involved having been 
had, and the Commission having, on the date hereof, made 
and filed a report containing its findings of fact and con 
clusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred to 
and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That Fourth Section Order No. 230 be 
and it is hereby, vacated. 

It is further ordered, That the petitioners herein be 
and they are hereby, authorized to continue to charge as 
at present lower rates on anthracite coal from points in 
the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania to Boston, 
Roxbury, Boylston Street, Forest Hills and Mount Hope 
Mass., and other points adjacent thereto taking the same 
rates, than are concurrently in effect on like traffic from 
the same points of origin to intermediate points; and 
to maintain higher rates to intermediate points, provided 
that the present rates to said intermediate points are not 
exceeded; and provided further, that the rates to Need 
ham, Needham Heights and Newton Upper Falls, Mass 
shall not exceed the rate to Boston, Mass., by more than 
20 cents per gross ton. 

The Commission does not hereby approve any rates 
that may be continued or established under this authority, 
all such rates being subject to complaint, investigation 
and correction if in conflict with any other provision of 
the act. 


TIN CANS AND OTHER COMMODITIES 
|. & S. DOCKET NO. 180 OPINION NO. 2422 
(28 I. C. C. Rep., P. 247.) 

IN THE MATTER OF THE INVESTIGATION AND SUS 
PENSION OF ADVANCES IN RATES BY CARRIERS 
FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF TIN CANS AND 
OTHER COMMODITIES BETWEEN POINTS IN 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA AND POINTS IN 
OTHER STATES. 


Decided Aug. 12, 1913. 

1 Respondents having failed to make proper adjustment 
rates on grape, berry, and fruit baskets, and on empt 
earriers, returned, between California and points in ethe 
states, as required by the original report herein, th 
order of suspension is made permanent. 

Recent adjustment of rates on tin cans between said point 
justify vacation of the order of suspension as to them. 
F. A. Jones for Arizona Corporation Commission. 
Fred P. Gregson for Associated Jobbers of Lo 

Angeles. 

R. Johnston for Pacific Creamery Co. 
E. W. Camp and U. T. Clotfeldter for Atchison, Topeka 

& Santa Fe Railway Co. 

F. W. Gomph for Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau. 
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C. W. Durbrow, G. D. Squires, E. S. Ives, H. A. Scan- 
lrett and James G. Wilson for Southern Pacific Co. and 
\rizona Eastern Railroad Co. 

Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
ucCHORD, Commissioner: 

In the original report in this proceeding, 27 I. C. C., 
298, it was held that the respondents had not justified 
he increased rates proposed by items Nos. 12, 27 and 29 

Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau exception sheet No. 1-C, 
k’. W. Gomph, agent, I. C. C. No. 119, and the carriers 
were given until Aug. 1, 1913, to establish a reasonable 
scale. 

Effective July 15, 1913, the respondents reduced the 
class rates from California points to points in Arizona. 
The following sates in effect from San Francisco to Phoe- 
nix prior to July 15, 1913, and the rates effective on 
that date indicate the reductions made: 


LASS RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS FROM SAN 
FRANCISCO TO PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


1 2 3 t 5 
rigw Op... OB, DOA 6 6.060% 0 ees 0000 188 167 151 124 
Effective July 15, 1913............ 190 157 137 114 93 
A B Cc D E 
Priog. £0 SEEe BE, BORG. oon cessccscvbae 107 97% 82% 79 


Effective July 15, 1913............ 93 76 65 60 52 

Item No. 12, under suspension, proposes to change 
the carload rating on grape, berry and fruit baskets, 
nested, from class C, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, to 
class B, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, when shipped in 
mixed carloads with fruit-basket crates, knocked down, 
and to second class, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, when 
shipped in straight carloads. The rate on fruit baskets, 
nested, from San Francisco to Phoenix prior to July 15, 
1913, was 97% cents per 100 pounds, and the present 
class C rate is 65 cents per 100 pounds. The change 
proposed would make the rate $1.57 per 100 pounds on 
fruit baskets in straight carloads, and 76 cents per 100 
pounds when mixed with fruit-basket crates, knocked’ 
down. There is no evidence in the record as to the rel- 
ative movement of fruit baskets in straight carloads and 
in mixed carloads with fruit-basket crates. In a letter 
to the Commission the respondents express a willingness 
to continue as commodity rates to Phoenix and Glendale, 
Ariz., the former class C rates of 97% cents per 100 
pounds from San Francisco rate points and 77% cents 
per 100 pounds from Los Angeles rate points, subject to 
minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. No reason is disclosed 
by the record why Phoenix and Glendale should enjoy 
the rates in effect when the order of suspension was 
entered, while the rates to other Arizona points are ma- 
terially increased. The increased rates which would re- 
sult from application of the present class rates to the 
classification proposed have not been justified by the re- 
spondents, and the order of suspension as to item No. 
12 will be made permanent. 


Item No. 27 advances the rating on tin cans from 
class C with graduated minima to the current Western 
Classification rating, which is fourth class with minimum 
weight 14,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B. The rates on 
tin cans from California points to points in Arizona to 
Which carload shipments move in effect at the time the 
rder of suspension was issued have been continued in 
effect by the publication of specific commodity rates. The 
vacation of the order of suspension as to item No. 27, 
therefore, will not result in an advance in these rates, 
and it will be permitted to become effective. This will 
be done, however, without prejudice to any complaint now 
pending before the Commission or which may hereafter 
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be made specifically attacking the reasonableness of the 
rates on tin cans from California points to points in 
Arizona. 

The present rating on empty carriers, returned, is 15 
per cent of the Western Classification rating on new car- 
riers. Item No. 29, which is under suspension, provides 
class E rating on carload shipments of empty carriers, 
returned, and the Western Classification rating on less- 
than-carload shipments. 

From an exhibit offered on behalf of the respondents 
and referred to in the original report, it appears that 
the revenue on empty carriers, returned, under the rates 
in effect when item 29 was suspended was not high, and 
it is materially less since the reductions in the class 
rates became effective. On carload shipments of empty 
wine barrels, returned, from Phoenix to Los Angeles the 
revenue per car is $9, and the car-mile earnings 2.17 
cents. On empty beer barrels from and to the same 
points, the revenue per car is $14, and the per-car-mile 
earnings 3.1 cents. The proposed change, if it becomes 
effective, would increase the per-car earnings on empty 
wine barrels, returned, to $58.80, and the per-car-mile 
earnings to 13 cents, and on empty beer barrels, returned, 
the per-car earnings would be increased to $84, and the 
per-car-mile earnings to 18.6 cents. The present rates 
are low and some advances might fairly be made, but 
the respondents have not justified increases amounting 
to over 400 per cent, which would result if the changes 
proposed became effective. The evidence of record con- 
cerning this item is not sufficient to warrant a finding 
as to what would be a reasonable adjustment. The order 
of suspension as to item No. 29 will be made permanent, 
but the respondents may apply for a modification of such 
order in connection with the submission to the Com- 
mission of a scale of rates materially less than would 
result from the change now proposed by item No. 29. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 





Supplemental Order. 

It appearing, That on May 29, 1913, the Commission 
in its original report herein declared that respondents did 
not show that the increased rates proposed by items Nos. 
12, 27 and 29 of Pacific Freight Bureau exception sheet 
No. 1-C, F. W. Gomph, agent, I. C. C. No. 119, were 
reasonable, but gave respondents until Aug. 1, 1913, to 
establish reasonable rates thereon; 

It further appearing, That a further consideration of 
the matters and things involved has been had, and the 
Commission has, on the date hereof, made and filed a 
supplemental report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, which said supplemental report and 
the original report herein are hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That said carriers, respondents herein 
and named in the order of suspension, dated Nov. 15, 1912, 
be, and they are hereby, notified and required to cancel, 
on or before Sept. 20, 1913, said items Nos. 12 and 29 
in said tariff. 

It is further ordered, That said carriers shall continue 
in force for a period of two years from Sept. 20, 1913, 
and apply to the transportation of grape, berry and fruit 
baskets and of empty carriers, returned, from points of 
origin to points of destination named in the tariffs pub- 
lished by the respondents which refer to and were gov- 
erned by exception sheet 1-B—I. C. C. 79, F. W. Gomph, 
agent, in effect Nov. 15, 1912, rates not in excess of 
those applicable to the transportation of said articles from 
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said points of origin to said points of destination in effect 
on that date. 
It is further ordered, That the order of the Commis- 


sion suspending until Sept.-20, 1913, the operation of 
said item No. 27 in said tariff be, and it is hereby, va- 


cated and set aside as of Sept. 20, 1913. 
And it is further ordered, That a 
forthwith served upon F. W. Gomph, 
the carriers respondents herein and named in said order 
of suspension, and that a copy hereof be filed with said 
tariff in the office of the Commission. 
By the Commission. 


hereof be 
and upon 


copy 
agent, 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





& S. Docket 
December 16, 
contained in 

effective as 


By an order entered on August 14 in I. 
No. 295, the Commission until 
1913, the operation of 
the following tariffs, which 
indicated: 

F. A. Leland, 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C., 
7, 1913. 

Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C., 
18, 1913. 

Sugene Morris, agent: 

Supplement No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 
7, 1913. 

The suspended schedules propose to increase by 5% 


suspended 
schedules 
become 


certain 
were to 


agent: 
No. 949, effective Sept. 


No. 974, effective August 


357, effective Sept. 


cents per 100 pounds rates applicable for the transporta- 
tion of packing-house products, carloads, from Mason 
City, Ia., to points in Arkansas and Texas, and to increase 
by 7 cents per 100 pounds rates applying upon shipments 
of fresh meat, carloads, from Mason City, la., to same 
destinations. 

At present packing-house products from this point of 
origin are subject to an arbitrary of 9% cents per 100 
pounds over the St. Louis rates to Arkansas and Texas. 
The present arbitrary on Fresh meat, carloads, is 17 
cents; the proposed arbitrary over St. Louis rates is 24 
cents per 100 pounds. 

It is not proposed to advance similar rates from other 
Iowa packing-house points. 





By an order entered on August 6 in I. & S. Docket No. 
298, the Commission suspended from August 20 until De- 
cember 18 the operation of certain schedules contained 
in the following tariffs: 


Illinois Central Railroad Co. (northern and western 
lines): 
Supplement No. 3 to IL C. C. No. A-8190. 


William 
Supplement No. 
Supplement No. 


Cameron, agent: 
25 to I. C. C. No. D-52. 
19 to I. C. C. No. D-66. 

Supplement No. 20 to I. C. C. No. D-66. 

Supplement No. 21 to I. C. C. No. D-66. 

W. H. Hosmer, agent: 

Supplement No. 25 to 1. C. C. No. A-214. 

Supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No. A-311. 

Supplement No. 20 to I. C. C. No. A-311. 

Supplement No. 21 to I. C. C. No. A-311. 

It was proposed by the suspended schedules to cancel 
proportional rates applicable to the transportation of 
grain and grain products, in carloads, in connection with 
the Illinois Central Railroad, from St. Louis, Mo., East 
St. Louis and Madison, and certain other Illinois points, to 
New York City and other eastern points. 

The following figures are illustrative of the effect of 
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said cancellation in connection with the Illinois Centra 
Railroad upon shipments of flour and other grain prod 
ucts from St. Louis to New York, the proposed rates 
shown below being class rates governed by Official Clas 
sification: 

Grain products 


other than flour. Flour. 
I I a ous ns we > en 19 cents 19.7 cents 
PROMGEOE PROB. oi oc sac cccvces 29 cents 29 cents 





Docket 
until 


By an order entered on August 13 in I. & 8S. 
No. 296, the Commission suspended from August 17 
December 15 the operation of supplement No. 10 to Cen 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey tariff I. C. C. No. 4775 

By provisions contained in the suspended supplement 
it was proposed to increase by over 100 per cent rates 
applicable to the transportation of high explosives, viz., 
powder, black, brown or smokeless powder; 
dynamite, except in forbidden forms; dry nitrocellulose, 
except in forbidden forms; picric acid, etc., in carioad and 
less-than-carload quantities, from Kenvil and other points 
in New Jersey to points on the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Following is illustrative of the advances proposed: 

From Kenvil, N. J., to Worcester, Mass. 
Rates in cents per 100 pounds. 


other than 


Present. Proposed. Increase 
Ge Be ei Sa ne he Ae 35 85 50 
eis Ses cet nee ee 70 142 72 





August 14, in Il. & S. No. 297 
until Decem 


By an order entered 
the Commission suspended from August 15 


ber 13 certain items contained in the following tariffs: 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. Supple 
ment No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 6118; Supplement No, 8 to 


I. C. C. No. 6261; Supplement No. 9 to I. C. C. No. 6261 
Supplement No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 6382; Supplement No. 
to I. C. C. No. 6382. 

The suspended schedules seek to 
mated weights applied upon carload shipments of canta 
moving points in New Mexico 
Colorado and Kansas to New York and other 
The present estimated weight applied to a 
crate is 66 pounds. The proposed estimated weight for 
such crate from Roswell, N. M., and points in the same 
group is 71 pounds, while the proposed estimated weight 
from points in the Mesilla Park, N. M., group 
pounds. It was sought to make changes in various other 
size crates. It is that the cantaloupe ship- 
ping season is now on, and the increase above referred 


increase the esti- 


loupes in crates from 


markets. 
standard 


is 68 
understood 


to would result in an increase in freight charges on this 
commodity. 





By an order entered on August 20, in I. & §. Docket 
No. 299, the Commission suspended until December 20 
the operation of St. Louis Southwestern Railway tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 3259, and Supplement No. 3 to St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway tariff, I. C. C. No. 3252. 

The suspended schedules propose to increase by from 
| to 4 cents per 100 pounds rates applicable for the ; 
transportation of lumber and other forest products from ' 
stations on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway to points 
in lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

The following is 





illustrative of the advances pro 


posed: 
From Little Rock, Ark., to Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Pres ‘ 
ent 30; proposed, 31; increase, 1. ; 


Ark., to Sioux Falls, S. D.—Pres 
increase, 4. 


From Little Rock, 
ent, 32; proposed, 36; 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“enn einer fiir ein Blatt geschrieben hat, an wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


By O. F. BELL, Traffic Manager, Crane Co. 





[A short time ago Tue Trarric Worip addressed 
letters to a few traffic managers of industrial concerns 
n which the receiver of the letter was invited to con- 
tribute a brief statement of his views upon the question, 
‘What is the value to an industrial concern of a traffic 
manager and how does he prove this value?” A few 
replies have been received, but the editor has been told 
by some who thought of putting their views on papér 
that they were waiting for publication of some of the 
replies. However, as it is in mind later to ask repre- 
sentatives of carriers whether they find the commercial 
trafic man a help or a hindrance in their own work, it 
may be well for the industrials to come out with a strong 
case in advance. The hearing is started with a com- 
munication from one of the veterans, Oscar F. Bell, traffic 
manager Crane Co., in the form of an article which he 
prepared for use several years ago in another publica- 
tion.—Ed.] 

“Parasites” is the term applied to industrial traffic 
managers by some person unknown writing under an as- 
sumed name to the Chicago papers in May, 1907. Ac- 
cording to this critic the only purpose then of a traffic 
manager of a shipping concern was to get rebates from the 
railroads by means of threats and intimidation. “With 
the advent of the Elkins law many of them saw their 
occupations at an end, and the Hepburn law was the 
finishing stroke for the rest of them.” 

The occasion for this attack on industrial traffic man- 
agers was a meeting of the Traffic Bureau of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, the membership of which is 
composed of the traffic managers or traffic representatives 
of concerns in that association. There were present, also, 
and joined in the discussion, the traffic representatives 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, and of other trade and commercial organ- 
zations of Chicago and other cities. 

At that meeting some features of the interstate com- 
merece law and some rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were criticized rather severely, and a move- 
ment was started to get, by appeal to the Commission, 
some modification of certain of its rulings which the ship- 
pers’ representatives believed were unnecessarily burden- 
some and injurious to them, and to secure by appropriate 
legislation some amendments to the interstate commerce 
law which would give to the shipping public that protec- 
tion in the conduct of business which right and justice 
demanded. 

Practically the same resolutions which were adopted 
it that meeting, looking to modification of some of the 
Commission’s rulings and to needed amendments of the 
interstate commerce law, were adopted later by the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, and the work outlined 


by the resolutions has been carried on by that body. | 
shall speak of this League later. 

As to the unknown critic’s idea of the function of an 
industrial traffic manager being only to get rebates: In 
the days when the railroads were buying tonnage by 
offering rebates, either voluntarily or on solicitation, the 
live industrial traffic manager, alert to see that the rates 
his concern paid were no higher than its competitors 
were presumably paying, would solicit and accept rebates. 


It is true, possibly, also, that some of the smaller ship- 
ping concerns of the country employed a traffic manager 
for no purpose other than to get rebates; and, when 
rebates were no longer available, had no use for a traffic 
manager. But this certainly was not the case with the 
large and reputable houses. No large industry that I 
know of has dismissed its traffic manager and dispensed 
with its traffic department because it was no longer able 
to get rebates. 


Even in the days of rebating—the passing of which 
is regarded as something to be thankful for by all rep- 
utable business concerns and their traffic managers—the 
duties of a traffic manager were not comprised, either 
wholly or in large part, in getting money concessions 
from the railroads. In the ordinary conduct of any large 
business, which involves the shipping of freight, a traffic 
department is indispensable. In nearly every transaction 
of such a business the freight rate must be considered. 

Under the law the shipper, himself, is responsible 
for the freight rates he uses. He must know of his own 
knowledge what the legal rates are; he cannot depend 
upon rate quotations made to him by railroad agents. 
The use by a selling agent of a rate quoted to him by 
a railroad representative, which may be less than the 
published tariff, may secure for the seller a contract on 
his bid, based on such lower quotation, but may involve 
him in loss over and above the profits of the sale amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars, because the railroad cannot 
protect its quotation, and the shipper must pay the higher 
legal rate. 

On the other hand, the use of a higher than the rail- 
road tariff rate quoted to him by a railroad representative, 
by a selling agent or a contractor bidding on a large con- 
tract, may cause him a loss of thousands of dollars, be- 
cause of the sale or contract going to a lower bidder, who 
is better informed as to the freight rate. 

The railroad tariffs are not so constructed that any- 
one may read and understand them. It is as difficult 
for the ordinary business man to pick up a tariff, and 
the right tariff, and find the proper rate, as it is for the 
common citizen, who has no knowledge of the law, to 
find in the law books an applicable quotation of the law 
on any particular subject. 

The sales manager of any concern which manufac- 
tures, or buys and sells, and ships freight to all sections 
of our own and to foreign countries, must know the 
freight rate before he can quote prices. The purchasing 
agent must know the freight rates from the various 
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points of origin where he buys to the various destina- 
tions, in order that he may figure the cost at the deliver- 
ing point and know where to buy. The accounting de- 
partment must be informed whether the freight allow- 
ances on invoices for purchased material are correct. 
The invoicing department must know the rates of freight, 
if freight is allowed or equalized. 

There is scarcely a single department of any large 
shipping concern but must ask for information from the 
traffic department, more or less frequently, and this in- 
formation must be ready to hand and furnished promptly. 
The traffic department must be fully equipped with tariffs 
covering the line of goods the firm manufactures or sells, 
and the men who handle these tariffs must be experienced 
and competent—no ordinary clerk, without knowledge of 
the construction of railroad tariffs, can do the work. 

The manager of the traffic department must be a 
man who is competent to handle the larger questions 
which are constantly arising in connection with trans- 
portation, affecting the interests of his employers. He 
must be familiar with railroad methods; keep informed 
of rate changes, changes in rules and regulations, and 
in the classification of his own commodities; and he 
must be prepared to join with men acting in a similar 
capacity for other industries, in the effort to secure proper 
adjustment of rates, rules and regulations governing traf- 
fic, in which all shippers have a common interest. 

Most of the men acting as traffic managers for indus- 
tries have had railroad experience to a greater or less 
extent, and that experience enables them to discuss with 
railroad representatives questions of difference with 
knowledge of conditions from the railroad standpoint, 
which is always helpful toward a mutually satisfactory 
settlement. 

The competent and well-informed industrial traffic 
manager may show to a railroad traffic manager the error 
of the argument as presented for the railroads, and, on 
the other hand, he may, by his expert knowledge and 
advice, restrain his own people from taking an arbitrary 
and unreasonable stand, due to their ignorance of rail- 
road business and the limitations placed upon the roads’ 
actions. 

Among industrial traffic managers are to be included 
the traffic managers or traffic directors of commercial 
organizations. Associations of shippers, under various 
names, have been in existence for many years, but it is 
only of late years—particularly since the enactment of 
the Hepburn law—that association traffic managers have 
become prominent. Nearly every large city of the coun- 
try, and a great many of the smaller towns and many 
communities, now have their commercial club, manufac- 
turers’ association, or receivers’ and shippers’ association, 
with an experienced railroad man in charge of their in- 
terests with respect to transportation, with the title of 
commissioner, traffic manager, director, or perhaps chair- 
man of the traffic committee. In these days when freight 
rates are in process of evolution all over the country, 
when new adjustments of rates are being made—having 
the effect of changing commercial conditions which have 
been in existence for years—the usefulness of the ex- 
perienced traffic men to such an association is apparent; 
and that his value is recognized is proved by the number 
of such associations forming and the appointment of 
experienced and capable railroad men to take charge of 
them. Out of the necessity for some concerted action 
on the part of shippers, with respect to the Hepburn 
law, its construction and administration, and to the rul- 
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ings and decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, grew an association of industrial traffic manager: 
known as the National Industrial Traffic League. It: 
membership is composed of traffic directors, managers 
commissioners, or other officials in charge of traffic o! 
industrial or commercial organizations, and traffic officers 
of representative shipping concerns throughout the whok 
country. 

Logan G. McPherson, in his book on “Railroad Freight 
Rates in Their Relation to the Industry and Commerc: 
of the United States,” devotes one chapter to traffic ex 
perts in the employ of shippers, showing their origin 
and development, and the essential part they take in 
the adjustment of transportation questions, not only as 
between the individual shipper and the railroad, but 
more particularly as between the carriers and the ship 
ping community of any city, town or state represented 
by a commercial club, association or freight bureau. 

The industrial traffic manager has come to stay. His 
status in the business of trade and transportation is 
pretty well determined, and the collective general results 
of his work cannot be other than beneficial to both the 
carriers and the shippers. 





PAYING FOR TARIFFS 
Editor TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have noted a number of articles in your publica 
tion with reference to the payment for tariffs by ship 
pers, and while the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
said carriers may make a charge for such tariffs, I do 
not believe such action on the part of the carriers 
would be advisable at this time, for the reason they 
save enough in clerk hire to pay for three times the 
number of tariffs furnished shippers. 


I do not believe there is a railroad in the country 
that will not acknowledge it would be unable to quote 
correct rates to shippers if called upon to do so, and 
if the shippers refuse to pay for tariffs extra clerks in 
quotation and claim departments, and attorneys in legal 
departments, would be necessary. 


Furthermore, the carriers do not charge each other 
for tariffs, and it certainly would be a discrimination to 
charge shippers. If the railroads want to know why it 
is necessary to publish so many additional copies of 
their issues, do not go to the shippers, but visit your 
neighborhood railroad office and get in touch with the 
mailing department. 

From my own experience I know it is a saving to 
the carriers to furnish me with their tariffs, and that 
75 per cent of the rates quoted by the railroads, on 
account of not being able to get copies of tariffs, have 
been incorrect. For reasons stated herein and advanced 
by other shippers I would suggest that everybody close 
his files and the railroads forget they ever attempted to 
charge shippers for something they should really pay 
them to accept. 

B. ROBESON, 
Traffic Manager Am. Asphaltum & Rubber (Co. 
Chicago, Aug. 6, 1913. 


LEAVE TO AMEND. 
At the request of the complainant in No. 4784, Palen 
& Burns vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. et al., leave has 
been granted for the amendment of the complaint, 
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MAKING UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 


Brief History of Classifications and Outline of 
What Steps Are Being Taken Toward 
Securing Substantial Uniformity 


BY J. M. FORD, 


Traffic Manager, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


From time to time the newspapers contain references 
to a uniform classification applying over the entire coun- 
try, to replace the three classifications now in existence 

the Official, the Western and the Southern. Such a 
classification has frequently been urged by the shippers, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and by Con- 
gress, and has been taken up by the carriers as many 
times for discussion, but as far as making up and put: 
ting into effect such a classification nothing has been 
done. Any traffic man who cares to take a copy of each 
of the three classifications, as they existed five years 
ago, and compare them, item by item and rule for rule, 
will readily realize what a storm of protest would have 
arisen had the carriers suddenly called in the three 
issues and substituted one issue in their place. Carload 
minimums, which have differed greatly in all three, 
would have been increased in one and decreased in an- 
other. Articles taking third class in the Official and 
Western and first class in the Southern might have been 
rated first class in the Uniform issue, and so on. Con- 
sidering the thousands of articles carried in the three 
issues, and the great number of industries affected, it 
can readily be perceived that an avalanche of protests 
from shippers and from commercial bodies would have 
resulted, which would undoubtedly have given the cause 
of uniform classification a setback from which it would 
have been difficult to recover. At the same time, a 
standard by means of which may be classified all articles 
now being offered for shipment is desirable, and the 
need for such a standard is recognized by every traffic 
official and by every industrial traffic man. That this 
need has been long recognized, and that the carriers 
have been tending more and more toward uniformity, is 
borne out by the history of classifications in this country. 


As far back as 1885 there were about 150 different 
classifications in effect in the United States; practically 
each railroad had its own classification and rules in- 
dependent of those of other carriers. These classifica- 
tions were built up to serve the needs of the particular 
road to which they applied. The formation of through 
routes and traffic arrangements between roads necessi- 
tated the establishment of classifications in addition to 
those adopted by the individuals, and the following clas- 
sifications were thus formed, which were later absorbed 
by the three general classifications: Trunk Lines West- 
bound Classification, Eastbound Classification, Joint Mer- 
chandise Freight Classification, Middle and Western 
States Classification, East & South Bound Classification. 
As a result of this multiplicity of classifications there 
Was great confusion. Traffic managers and agents found 
it difficult to quote rates on through traffic with any de- 
gree of accuracy, with the result that shippers were 
often subjected to the payment of charges greatly in 
excess of what they anticipated. 

The first important step toward uniformity was the 
establishment of the Official Classification, put into effect 
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in 1887—contemporaneously with the taking effect of the 
Act to regulate commerce. This classification was 
adopted by many roads north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi. 


In 1882 the Western Classification was adopted by 
lines west of Chicago, and this came into general use in 
1889 in this territory. By this time lines south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Mississippi had adopted a 
classification, then called the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Classification—later the Southern Classifica- 
tion. 


Since the formation of these three groups of classi- 
fications practically nothing has been done toward uni- 
fication except the absorption of a number of local clas- 
sifications into the three above mentioned. These three 
classifications are still effective, subject to exceptions 
and commodity rates of individuals and to state classi- 
fications. These classifications, however, still conflict 
and overlap each other. Articles shipped from one ter- 
ritory to another are sometimes subject to the classifica- 
tion at point of origin and sometimes to the classifica- 
tions at point of destination. This is particularly notice- 
able at points near the boundary lines of the clasgsifica- 
tion territory. Chicago, for instance, uses the Western 
Classification to points west, the Official Classification to 
points east, the Southern to points south, the Illinois 
Classification to local state points and the Transcontin- 
ental to Pacific coast points. To interior southeastern 
points, the Official Classification is used up to the Vir- 
ginia Cities (the basing point), and the arbitrary or 
local rate to the ultimate destination is frequently sub- 
ject to Southern Classification rules. In a case of this 
kind, an article might take first-class rate under the 
Official Classification and third class in the Southern, a 
difference which still causes considerable confusion in 
figuring rates to this territory. 


In 1888 the House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
within three months to prescribe a uniform classification 
for all the roads in the United Staates. The resolution 
did not receive Senate action, as representations were 
made that if the railroad companies were given further 
time they would work out the problem without congres- 
sional action. In December of that year a meeting 
of leading traffic officials was held in Chicago for 
the discussion of this subject, and a committee of 16 
members was selected and instructed to endeavor to 
combine the three classifications into one general classi- 
fication. Meetings were held by this committee at vari- 
ous times and places, and finally, in June, 1890, a Uni- 
form Classification was agreed upon and recommended 
for adoption, on Jan. 1, 1891. The effective date was 
later postponed until March 1, and finally, with the 
adjournment of Congress, on March 3, the whole matter 
was dropped. 

Since 1891 the matter has been agitated from time 
to time, but no serious effort was ‘made toward a uni- 
form classification until 1907. At that time a committee 
of five members from each classification—15 in all— 
was appointed by the carriers to consider whether uni 
formity could be established, and to suggest a mode of 
procedure to carry out this end. This committee re- 
ported that uniformity was possible, and suggested that 
a committee of 21 executive officials be appointed to 
supervise the work, and that this committee select nine 
expert traffic men, who were to devote their entire time 
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to the work. This latter committee was organized and 
began its work on Sept. 15, 1908, and has been engaged 
exclusively in the work since that time. The mode of 
procedure adopted was to suggest to the territorial clas- 
sification committees, from time to time, such changes 
as were thought desirable in the interests of uniformity. 
These changes were submitted to the various classifica- 
tion committees for consideration, and practically all 
have been adopted. The findings of the Uniform Com- 
mittee, as far as rules are concerned, may be found in 
Western Classification No. 51, now in effect, and there 
is little doubt that in the course of time, under the meth- 
ods adopted, the three great territorial classifications 
will gradually be merged into one uniform classification/ 
The work is going on quietly, as indicated, is causing 
no serious or general protest from shippers, and with 
each new issue of the various territorial classifications 
a greater degree of uniformity is to be noticed. The 
same typographical form has been adopted and the rules 
for packing, description of articles and carload minimums 
are being brought closer together, and there is every 
reason to believe that the much desired and long wished 
for uniform classification will be in actual use within a 
comparatively short time, thus eliminating a great deal 
of the confusion at present existing, and simplifying a 
subject that has abounded in complications and tech- 
nicalities. The necessities of certain local conditions 
will always have to be met by exceptions and commodity 
rates and tariffs, until a general rearrangement of the 
whole system of rate making is changed, but the Uni- 
form Classification, when adopted, even in connection 
with the present complicated system of rate making, will 
mark a long step forward. 


BOTH SIDES PROTEST ORE RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ©. 

It is becoming more evident every day that the de- 
cision of the Commission in the Pittsburgh Stee] Com- 
pany complaint, and the attempts of the railroads to com- 
ply with the order requiring Pittsburgh furnaces to be 
put on a parity with the Wheeling establishments con- 
stitute the elements of a big row among the transporta- 
tion companies. When it does come, there will be con- 
siderable justification for the testimony of James P. 
Orr and other railroad officials that the ore rate structure 
under attack by the complainant was the result of careful 
consideration by the carriers and a settlement by them of 
the market competition existing between the producers of 
pig iron, 

It is stated upon what is deemed reliable authority that 
a complaint has already been prepared and sent to the 
Commission, but not yet formally filed, by the Wheeling 
Iron & Steel Company against the advance of twenty-eight 
cents which went into effect August 15 in the Wheeling dis- 
trict. From the same source it has been learned that the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company has also prepared a complaint 
against the 88-cent rate which on the day mentioned suc- 
ceeded the 96-cent rate, against which the original com- 
plaint was made. 

The Wheeling ground is that the displaced 60-cent rate 
was just and reasonable because fully remunerative; that 
transportation costs have come down instead of going up 
since the establishment of the 60-cent rate and that the 88- 
cent rate is_an undue discrimination against the furnaces 
in the Wheeling district in favor of the Zanesville, Jackson, 
Columbus and Ironton-Ashland districts, the Columbus dis- 
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trict having a 50-cent rate and the others rates all und 
the 88-cent rate that has gone into effect at Wheeling 
The complaining company, it is understood, will claim re 
aration on the ground that it has established its busines 
on the 60-cent rate, and based on the consumption of iro 
ore at its furnaces, the prospective loss will amount to 

alone to $100,000 a year. 

The complaint of the Pittsburgh company, it is said, 1 
also on the grounds that the 88-cent rate is unreasonab! 
high for the service performed and unduly discriminatory 
favor of the furnaces at Zanesville, Columbus, Jackson an 
Ironton-Ashland. 

But the most disturbing factor of all is the fact tha 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie has proposed to put Steubenvill: 
and Mingo Junction on a parity with Beaver furnaces )b\ 
establishing a 70-cent rate on Sept. 15. reographically 
the Steubenville and Mingo furnaces are more nearly ré 
lated to the Wheeling furnaces than to the Beaver. N« 
explanation has been made for the course that carrier pro 
poses to follow. It followed the other carriers in establish 
ing the 88-cent rate, effective on Aug. 15, to Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling. The Beaver district prior to that time had had a 
rate of 78 cents, but on that day it was reduced to 70 cents 
thus preserving the differential. Johnstown and 
Josephine were also given an eight-cent reduction. 

There have been conferences between Chairman Clar 
and representatives of the Pennsylvania, with what end in 
view has not been made known, but they have been con 
sidered as signifying the probability that some move will 
be made before the 70-cent rate becomes effective at Steub 
enville and Mingo. 


same 


WANTS TO DISSOLVE READING 





Frederic R. Coudert, recently appointed special assist 
ant to Attorney-General McReynolds to conduct the civil 
suit for the dissolution of the Reading Co., has take! 
up his work in Washington, the newspapers giving bar: 
announcement to a fact which, only a short time ago 
would have been the excuse for flaming headlines. Th« 
government is seeking the dissolution of the Reading sys 
tem under the anti-trust act, while the Commission, in 
considering the various complaints brought against the 
rates on coal has ignored what the government is at 
tacking under the other statute. The object of the civil! 
suit is to make the holding company surrender its contro! 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of New Jer 
sey, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre coal company, on the assump 
tion that if divorced the general public will be benefited 
For the purposes of the complaints the Commission is 
treating all parts of the rail system as if they constituted 
one transportation route from the mines to the seaboard 
The Commission ignores ownership and makes servic: 
the test. The other branch of the government ignore: 
service and makes ownership the test. The Commissio! 
by its orders, is trying to make al] railroads one pa! 
of a national system of highways. The government, i! 
its enforcement of the anti-trust statute, commends the! 
to remain separate and distinct, to have nothing to d 
with each other toward unifying the once independe! 


parts, so that unified control may go hand in hand wit 
unified service. 

The question is raised, just for the sake of specul 
tion, whether, if the courts break up the system, will t! 
Commission have to make allowance, in the ordering 
joint rates and through routes, for the fact that son 
of the service commanded will be a two-line service? 
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MARINE COMMERCE OF SUPERIOR, WIS. 


By J. A. LITTLE, City Statistician. 


Superior and Duluth share a landlocked harbor which 
many authorities unite in terming the best natural harbor 
on the American Continent, if not the world. This great 
harbor, located at the extreme western end of Lake 
Superior and the Great Lakes waterway system, has be- 
come the gateway for the exchange of western raw 
materials and products for eastern manufactures and 
mports. The commerce of this port must therefore be 
an index of the development and growth of the hinterland 
which it serves. With this in mind, let us see what 
the marine commerce of Superior is, how it corresponds 
with other ports, and what the prospects for future de- 
velopment are. 


The receipts and shipments of all classes of lake 
freight at Superior increased from 2,800,000 tons in 1895 
to 23,990,860 tons in 1912, which is equal to a gain of 
756.8 per cent for the period. In 1912 Superior’s receipts 
and shipments constituted 58 per cent of the total for 
the Superior-Duluth Harbor, These figures are impressive 
in themselves, but to appreciate their true significance 
we must resort to comparison with other well-known 
ports. ; 

The net registered tonnage entered and cleared at 
this harbor during the 1912 season of navigation (235 
days) exceeded the total net register tonnage entered 
and cleared in the foreign commerce of the most impor- 
tant. Atlantic and Gulf ports for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1912. 

This statement is supported by the subjoined table: 
NET REGISTERED TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED 

IN FOREIGN COMMERCE, YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1912. 


Port. Entered. Cleared. Total. 
Boston and Charleston, Mass, 3,023,105 1,867,790 4,890,895 
NOW: TE Glens sats 520000 cee 14,024,942 13,829,313 27,854,255 
Philadelphia ........ cehene” “ 2,863,028 2,176,231 5,039,259 
Ba T aan 'e ew B Sebde nd sc aak 1,288,850 1,608,505 2,897,355 
Now Gael  ; . a'c'v'b.voa cceees 2,307,592 2,570,416 4,878,008 

TS eet sdeetiedsvanten 23,507,517 22,052,255 45,559,772 


NET; REGISTERED TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED 
1912 SEASON OF NAVIGATION, 235 DAYS. 
Port, Entered. Cleared. Total 
Superior-Duluth ............. 22,736,748 22,945,766 45,682,514 
Superior-Duluth greater than ports shown above, 122,742 
net tons. 
Authorities: Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance 


the United States (U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Labor); 
Marine Commerce of Superior-Duluth (U. S. Army Engineers’ 
\nnual Report). 

The casual observer will say: “This surely is a 
wonderful growth, but how does your port compare with 
world ports like London, Liverpool and Antwerp?” 


We make such a comparison below: 


OMPARISON OF THE NET REGISTER TONNAGE OF VES- 
SELS ENTERED AND CLEARED AT THE 
PORTS SHOWN BELOW. 


Entered Entered 
and Cleared and Cleared 
Port, in 1870. in 1907. Increase. 
| OU bs wtbeve wee si cosvene ) ee 18,700,000 11,700,000 
Liverpool iw wpe minnbiae keno > ee 14,800,000 8,000,000 
FES ois oz abcce chess ... 8,100,000 19,800,000 16,700,000 
ATUGMO as wins 0 4 buco 8% Sa > 19,700,000 17,600,000 
ORE co'b.cs «cave ee dsun mankie 2,000,000 14,000,000 12,000,000 
HOGG ata ds vile dsc oa ccve sh 2,000,000 9,000,000 7,000,000 
VO EE cid s © onion < bic wm oreie 6,000,000 22,000,000 16,000,000 
SOU se Sn psec tao ane e 1,000,000 5,000,000 4,000,000 
SES Gace Ss cdbeaseas 400,000 4,500,000 4,100,000 
Entered Entered 
and Cleared and Cleared 
in 1895. in 1912. Increase. 
Superior-Duluth harbor 11,434,272 45,882,514 34,248,242 
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The above figures for Euporean ports cover both 
foreign and coastwise commerce of the port. The figures 
for New York, Boston and Philadelphia are foreign com- 
merce only, no record of coastwise commerce being kept. 

The value of the commerce carried by these vessels 
was as follows: 


In 1907— 


a a thi Was > oe kd ed oe $1,220,000,000. 60 

EE ee ee ee ee ee 1,300,000,000.00 

i a caie.cae eb ek Liane 1,303,000,000.00 

a ee ee ee er ee 1,311,000,000.00 
In 1912— 


| a a ae 320,921,932.00 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF FREIGHT IN SHORT TONS. 


1895. 1912. Increase. 
Superior-Duluth ............. 6,325,351 41,474,776 35,149,425 
oe ee 2,800,000 23,990,860 21,190,860 
GEE MINN xc ac cow ovis canbe 3,525,351 17,483,916 13,958,565 


The statement above shows that Superior handled 
approximately 58 per cent of the combined receipts and 
shipments of freight at Superior and Duluth, and from 
this point our discussion will therefore be confined to the 
Superior commerce which is typical of the port. 

We append below a detailed statement of the receipts 
and shipments of lake freight at Superior during 1912: 


RECEIPTS. 
Quantities. Valuation. Short Tons 
ee 4,515,185 $13,545,555 4,515,185 
Cee BORE (TOMB) ecw ccccccccue 1,165,103 6,990,618 1,165,103 
Limestone (toms) ........... 31,374 48,630 31,374 
INNER 0 ss a5! Sine’ 4'9.0, aoe be 29,565 118,260 29,565 
Machinery (tons) ............ 524 144,100 524 
Manufactured iron (tons) 168,020 5,989,913 168,020 
Ce ES a eines. atk a darian 719,528 3,501,583 135,670 
General merchandise (tons). 56,939 11,957,190 56,939 
Lumber (M ft. B. M.)........ 1,108 21,418 1,662 
Ties and posts (number).... 129,857 43,389 7,619 
oS Oe aa 27,238 31,324 3,405 
Sa ere er 225 14,625 225 
COE -CCOMM) | 6 dtincdecccses 39,674 357,066 39,674 
Sand and gravel (cu. yds.).. 44,020 38,424 58,693 ° 
Unclassified (tons) .......... 14,211 205,956 14,211 
SEE - .'. 0s sh-phede actin $43,008,111 6,227,869 
SHIPMENTS. 
Quantities. Valuation. Short Tons 
Iron ore (long tons).......... 13,994,194 $40,723,105 15,673,497 
Copper (short tons).......... 17,427 5,875,074 17,427 
Ue CEE one pce cccscccese ee 16,190,853 324,857 
army (OUsnels) ........0655 9,166,079 5,264,862 219,986 
ge eae 5,240,002 7,566,064 146,720 
RR a 7,281,898 3,219,693 116,510 
OE] eee 1,344,490 825,508 37,646 
Wheat (bushels) ............38,547,374 35,639,914 1,156,421 
Wool (@Rort toms) ..........; 4,886 2,198,700 4,886 
Lumber (M ft. B. M.)....... 3,272 63,248 4,908 
Shingles (short tons)......... 35,723 1,071,690 35,723 
General merchandise (short 
I Sn we 5d beats Giada aS 10,081 2,117,010 10,081 
Unclassified (short tons).... 14,329 380,338 14,329 
Totals ...cesecveess bnew ces $121,136,059 17,762,991 


It is interesting to note that the average net ton 
register of boats entering and clearing from Superior 
was 3,029.8. A boat of this capacity could carry from 
7,500 to 10,000 long tons of freight. 


The commerce transacted in Superior is the result 
of the activities of approximately 7,000,000 people, who 
are developing the unlimited resources of a vast country, 
having an area of at least 380,940,160 acres, the products 
and the consumption requirements of which find the 
cheapest route to market via Superior and the Great 
Lakes. 


In this vast territory are to be found the world’s 
breadbasket, the nation’s forest supply, the tremendous 
undeveloped waterpowers of the Northwest, vast fields 
of coal and a treasure house of minerals. Some 39,192 
miles of railroad (exclusive of connections with which 
through traffic arrangements are made) radiate from 
Superior to the empire it serves as a port. More new 
railroad mileage will be constructed by these lines this 
year than in any other section of the country. Each of 
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these railroads is doing its utmost to develop the ter- 
ritory it serves. 

The question, “Will Superior’s marine commerce con- 
tinue to grow as rapidly as at present?” hinges funda- 
mentally on another question, which is, “Will the 380,- 
940,160 acres of land which this port serves support a 
population greater than 7,000,000 in number?” The an- 
swer is self-evident. 

In addition to this field there will no doubt ,be 
changes in the tariff policies of the United States and 
Canada which will double and treble the business at 
present moving between this port and Canada in spite 
of tariff restrictions. There are two other great forces 
which will soon commence to operate in increasing the 
traffic by lake through Superior. One is the “Panama 
Canal Act,” which provides that after July 1, 1914, it 
shall be unlawful for any common carrier by railroad 
to own, operate, or control in any way a competing boat 
line, and gives the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
creased jurisdiction over proportional rates and through 
lake and rail routes. The natural effect of this law 





Grain Handling Facilities at Superior, Wis. 
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yards on the barge canal. Five million cubic yards o 
concrete will be used in building the Panama Cana 
while about 3,000,000 cubic yards will be necessary fo 
the barge canal. The present annual traffic of the “old 
Erie Canal is about 3,000,000 tons. The new barge cana 
will have 25 times the capacity of the old canal, an 
on that basis could transport some 75,000,000 tons o 
freight per annum as a minimum, because it is wel 
known that the 3,000,000 tons presently handled on thé 
old canal does not represent’ the maximum capacity o 
the present canal. The barge canal is therefore capabl« 
of handling a freight tonnage greater than that passing 
through both the Canadian and American canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie (72,472,676 tons in 1912), a large part of which 
now goes to ports on Lake Erie or originates at such 
ports. This new barge canal seems to have practically 
eliminated the defects which have retarded the develop 
ment of traffic on our rivers and canals. In the first 
place, 75 per cent of the length of this canal is in rivers 
or lakes where the minimum width at surface and bot 
tom is 200 feet. A 200-foot surface 12 feet deep will 














should be to increase the difference in rates between 
the lake and lake-and-rail routes by lowering the water 
warrier’s charges, thus attracting a larger volume of 
high-class traffic which now goes by rail, because quick 
delivery and somewhat better handling by rail are worth 
more than the present difference in freight charges. 
The other factor which should increase Superior’s 
marine commerce is the new Erie barge canal, which 
will be completed in 1915. If the Panama Canal were 
not being built at this time we would hear a great deal 
in the public press about this gigantic undertaking of 
the state of New York. A comparison between the Pan- 
ama and barge canals may prove instructive: The Pan- 
ama Canal is 50 miles in length; the barge canal, in- 
cluding navigable lakes, is 530 miles in length; the esti- 
mated cost of the Panama Canal is $375,000,00@; the 
estimated cost of the barge canal is $108,000,000; the 
Panama Canal required the removal of 175,000,000 cubic 
yards in excavation, as compared with 110,000,000 cubic 





accommodate. 3,000-ton capacity barges and allow them 
to move at a fair rate of speed, without serious dange! 
of collision or injury to the canal. By a referendum 
vote the people of the state have provided for a bond 
issue the proceeds of which will be used in building 
adequate terminals, which will be equipped with freight 
handling machinery of the latest type, capable of trans 
ferring freight to barges for from 20 to 40 per cent of 
present costs, saving time in handling as well as reducing 
the possibility of damaging freight handled. Unde 
proper conditions it would seem possible for this cana 
to compete with the Panama Canal for freight from New 
York harbor to Portland, Ore., and points north on thé 
Pacific coast. Considering one mile of railroad hau! 
to be as costly as three miles of water haul, the rai 
distance from Superior to Portland, Ore., is equivalen 
to 5,400 miles of water haul, adding 1;400 miles th: 
approximate lake and canal distance from Superior t 
New York, we have a total equivalent to 6,800 wate 
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miles from New York by canal, lake and rail, to Port- 
land, which compares with a distance of 6,807.7 miles 
from New York to Portland, Ore., via the Panama route. 

This computation indicates that this route would be 
able to compete with the Panama Canal route as to 
cheapness, while the actual transit is but 3,200 miles 
water and rail, of which 1,800 miles is rail, compared 
with 6,807.7 miles of water haul via Panama. Quicker 
deliveries could be made via this route than via Panama, 
and this fact is emphasized when we consider the neces- 
sary intermediate stops which steamers plying between 
New York and Portland would be forced to make at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Colon and Havana, to enable 
them to accumulate maximum tonnage. This condition 
would seem to dictate the location of additional manu- 
facturer’s warehouses, branch manufacturing plants or 
wholesale houses at Superior, from which point deliveries 
could be made in nearby northwestern territory as well 
as supplying reserve stocks for branches in the Pacific 
Northwest. Superior is intelligently preparing to facili- 
tate this commerce, which must come in the near future. 
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those who have the foresight and capital necessary to 
take advantage of the opportunities presented at Superior. 


RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES 


The Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has just made public the preliminary bulletin 
of the revenues and expenses of steam railroads for the 
month of June and for the months ending June 30, 1913. 
The same number of reports were combined during the 
year just ended as for the corresponding period in 1912, 
namely, 151, of which 55 were for railroads in what is 
termed the eastern district, 32 in the southern and 64 
in the western. 

For the month of June the number of miles of road 
operated totaled 199,170.07, as against 196,986.03 miles 
in June, 1912. The total operating revenues increased 
from $208,778,188 to $224,340,551; there was, however, 
such an increase in the total operating expenses from 
$142,360,450 to $158,244,211, that the net operating revenue 
was also reduced from $66,417,738 to $66,096,340. 


Ore Docks at Superior, Wis. 


The city has acquired within the last three years several 
pieces of dock property, having a frontage of 2,280 feet 
and a depth of from 1,000 to 1,600 feet, which are ad- 
mirably located for dock purposes, having connections 
with the Lake Superior Terminal and Transfer Railway 
Co. to and from whose rails shipments are handled with- 
out switching charges to or from any railroad entering 
Superior. Electric power for operating freight handling 
machinery can be purchased at a reasonable figure. The 
depth of this property and adjacent railroad yards pro- 
vide ample room for car storage and sites for batteries 
ff storage warehouses which accompany modern wharf 
development. The city also owns 1,000 acres, admirably 
located for industrial purposes. These municipal prop- 
erties will be developed either as municipal enterprises 
where that is appropriate or by leasing on a fair basis 
0 private companies; this, however, is certain: That 
inder either development policy these properties guar- 
antee a free use of the waters of the Great Lakes for 


Taking the returns for the 12 months, it appears that 
there was an increase in mileage from 195,712.21 to 198,- 
416.85. The total operating revenue for the entire 12 
months was $269,182,959, as against a total in 1912 of 
$2,427,105,558. 

While there is an increase in the total operating ex- 
pense from $1,676,059,303 to $1,860,620,358, yet the returns 
for the entire 12 months show a net operating revenue 
of $832,562,601, whereas for the 12 months ending June 
30, 1912, the net revenue only amounted to $751,048,255. 
In the per-mile revenues there is also a satisfactory show- 
ing, for, while the revenues per mile increased from 
$12,401 to $13,578, and the expense per mile from $8,564 
to $9,377, yet the net revenue per mile increased from 
$3.837 to $4,196. 

Unlike the usual monthly statements, this report con- 
tains no figures covering the per-ton-mile earnings and 
revenues. 
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ENGLAND’S INLAND WATERWAYS 


Discussion of Actual Conditions and Conclusions 
as to Expediency of Recommendations 
of Royal Commission 


——— 


By W. T. JACKMAN, as 


of Commerce and Economics, University of 


Vermont. 


Professor 


So much discussion in recent 
around the economic problem of freight rates, and so 
greatly has the subject of improvement of interior 
waterways entered into the arena of national affairs in 
the great commercial countries of the world, that we 
are now in the midst of a great agitation in America, 
as well as in England, for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of water transport. In the popular mind both 
in the United States and England, there is a pretty 
general impression that railways have used their great 
out -water competition and to unduly 

to the detriment of the public, and, 
believing in the efficacy of water competition to regu- 
late these charges for the best interests of the com- 
munity, the public is presenting a strong demand for 
the revival and extension of waterway facilities. Per- 
haps this demand in the United States has not been 
so insistent as in England, for various reasons. In 
the first place, our freight rates are lower than theirs. 
Then, in a small kingdom like England, the pinch of 
competition is more keenly felt, and the English man- 
ufacturers realize the necessity of reducing to the 
lowest possible figure the charges they pay for out- 
going and incoming freight, if they would be enabled 
to continue to place their products on the world’s mar- 
kets in competition with such countries as Germany 
and the United States, whose freight rates are low. 
Another thing which has aroused the English public 
is the fact that foreign products coming, say, to South- 
ampton, or Liverpool, can be sent by rail to the great 
distributing centers of the interior at a lower rate than 
can domestic produce; and they reason that if the 
railways can profitably carry this foreign produce at the 
lower rate, they should be able to carry domestic 
products at an equally low rate. But the railways have 
consistently and steadily refused to accede to any 
change of this principle, and with a declining agricul- 
ture there has come into prominence a vague and un- 
crystallized mass of popular opinion, that if the water- 


years has centered 


power to crush 
raise their rates, 


ways could be improved so that the products of the. 


farm could be sent at lower freight rates to the city 
where there is a great demand for them, the charges 
by rail would have to be reduced and agricultural and 
other rural interests would be immeasurably advanced. 

But the importance of this subject must not be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the public welfare only; 
and too often, it must be confessed, those who are 
anxious to conserve the public interests feel no concern 
for the rights of the individuals who have embarked 
their capital in these enterprises. So intimately are 
these two aspects related that we would naturally ex- 
pect that the welfare of the one would be the welfare 
of the other, and anything that would cripple the facili- 
ties of exchange would prevent the increase of wealth; 
but in the recent changes which have been taking 
place, we have seen that the interests of the producers 
(and among them the railways) are not identical with 
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those of the consumers, and, consequently, we note a: 
aroused public sentiment on the part of those who b< 
lieve that the public are under the thumb of the rai! 
ways. Many of the people of England have come ti 
believe that the railways are monopolies of such untol 
power and influence that their continuance as at pres 
ent will be disastrous to the country in its industria 
and commercial rivalry with other nations; and point 
ing to the thoroughly coordinated system of water an: 
rail transport in Germany with the concomitant low 
rates, they have urged that England can only main 
tain her economic position among the nations by secur 
ing correspondingly low rates to those of Germany 
which, in turn, can only be brought about by the de 
velopment of the interior waterways. 

There are many contradictory statements made to 
in regard to the English canals; and one has but 
to peruse the volumes of evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways, which 
finished its labors two years ago, to find how diverg 
ent are the views of different witnesses as to the 
utility of water transport. As we would expect, most 
of the railway representatives who were heard before 
the Commission stated that the canals are obsolete as 
a means of transportation, having in view the requir: 
ments of the present day;' while the evidence of other 
witnesses and of the statistics emphasized the fact 
that the traffic on the independent canals is increas 
ing... Some witnesses told of the ability of the canals 
to compete with the railways when they were given a 
reasonable opportunity, and others endeavored to show 
that it would be useless to attempt the improvement 
of the canals. 

But when we turn from such testimony to the opinions 
of others who have discussed this subject in the publi 
journals and press, we find some very fallacious and mis 
leading statements made, even by those who desire to be 
regarded as authorities upon the subject, as if their word 
were the final dictum. In a recent article bearing upon 
this question, Dr. H. G. Moulton says that “Where, how 
ever, perfect freedom of competition has existed, as in 
England,” the contention cannot fairly be made “that the 
fight for supremacy had not been won by the naturally 
most efficient agent of transportation.”* Now, it is clea: 
to anyone who knows in detail the history of transporta- 
tion in England that there has not been freedom of com- 
petition between the canals and the railways. The canals 
were handicapped in the first place by their inferior chan- 
nels, with their deviations and locks, while the railways 
had practically a straight and smooth line. Then, the 
canals were deficient in the matter of motive power, while 
the railways had the steam engine with all its superiority 
over anima] traction. To interpret the conditions in pres 
ent-day terms: Is there “perfect freedom of competition 
between the automobile or the autobus on a smooth, leve 
and straight road, and the horse and carriage that has to 
go over hill and valley by many deviations? To state th 
case is to recognize the answer. At the very beginning 
the canals were not on a basis to compete with the rai 
ways, and when we consider that the railways had the 
passenger traffic over and above what was possible f 
the canals to carry, the supposed “perfect freedom of con 
petition” vanishes into thin air. On the same page, this 
writer says: “That the railways were able to enter 41 


day 


Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 26789. 


1. 
2. Ibid., Vol. 3, Q. 26818-24. 
3. Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 19, p. 10. 
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already appropriated field, and in a few years completely 
dominate the transportation business, would seem to be 
very strong evidence of their inherent superiority over 
canals.” The inference here may be entirely erroneous; 
for if the canals were in the hands of older men, many of 
whom held canal shares merely for their income-producing 
quality, as we know to have been the case, while the rail- 
ways were in the hands of young, vigorous and enterpris- 
ing men who were actively pushing England to the front 
industrially, it would be but natura] that the railways, that 
were able to carry both passengers and freight, should 
soon assume the ascendancy. But this would not neces- 
sarily show their “inherent superiority” over the canals 
so. far as the carriage of freight was concerned; it might 
merely show that they were being exploited by those whose 
vigor infused new life into the transportation business. 
One who is probably the greatest authority on railways in 
England has lately declared that, ignoring exceptional 
cases, there is no traffic which can be carried on a barge 
canal as economically as on a railway; therefore, to spend 
money on canals implies an economic waste; the canal 
cannot compete with the railway.‘ On the contrary, others 
who are not personally interested in either railways or 
canals, but who represent important business interests, are 
desirous of seeing the canals developed in order to have 
healthy competition between the railways and the canals.® 
But enough has been said to show how various and some- 
times how prejudiced are the statements made concerning 
the canals. 

The more one studies the situation in England the less 
does one feel like being dogmatic in putting forth a panacea 
for their ills. The writer has been engaged upon this 
problem for the last seven years, and has had opportunity 
for the past five years to study the whole situation at first 
hand; and, as a result of this experience, he is now much 
more cautious in prescribing any remedy for the existing 
state of things, and more guarded in attempting to out- 
line a policy for the future. After the first few months 
spent in that Kingdom, the economist finds it difficult to 
conceive that the canals could ever be revived and im- 
proved to such an extent as to make them effective com- 
petitors for traffic; but more extended investigation may 
possibly convince him that the English waterways are by 
no means so hopelessly dead as some would have us 
believe. Some incline to think that the present forms of 
productive enterprise are more efficient and economical 
than those which preceded them, and that, therefore, inland 
waterways and their facilities are relics of bygone days, 
which should be allowed to go to ultimate decay. But 
when we see the waterways of the Continent fulfilling 
their services acceptably alongside of the railway, and 
when, to mention but one more instance, we see the ac- 
tivity and vitality of the old domestic system of industry 
as it is carried on under modern conditions at Krefeld, 
we cannot but realize that modern inventiveness may 
transform what has been regarded as an outworn form of 
enterprise and make it throb with a new life. 

If we would be just in our estimation, and reasonable 
in our criticism, we must approach this subject without 
bias, and with the ability to see it in all its bearings from 
the English, rather than the American, point of view. The 
economic conditions in the two countries are so different, 
and our habit of looking at things from the evolutionary 





4. Acworth in Economic Journal, Vol. 15, p. 151. 

5. See statement of J. S. Jeans, representing the British 
Trade Association, Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 
25606. 25659. Also statement of L. A. Martin, ibid., Vol. 3, 


Q. 27597. 
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standpoint of the survival of the fittest has been carried 
to such extremes that it is not easy for our mind to im- 
partially weigh and pass judgment upon conditions which 
have grown up gradually and fulfilled their purpose and 
then have passed into partial or total desuetude. We have 
accustomed ourselves to look on with the greatest com- 
placency while one undertaking acquires, rightly or wrongly, 
so much contro] over others that the latter must either sell 
out their business to the former or go down in utter defeat; 
but in English life, such business maneuvers, carried out 
with the shamelessness that is so common here, would not 
be tolerated.* If, therefore, we would rightly estimate the 
factors in the situation there, we must do so from the point 
of view of the English public opinion. 

We are not here concerned with how the present con- 
ditions came into existence,’ but we must briefly note what 
are the facts as to the existing means of water transporta- 
tion. 

Even the casual observer cannot but be impressed 
by the comparatively insignificant amount of business 
done upon the canals, which is almost entirely local. 
In the early days of the railways, the latter obtained 
control of strategic links in through canal chains, and 
by various means which we shall not here discuss, the 
through traffic over a series of canals forming a long 
route rapidly decreased, By their control of these im- 
portant links, the railway companies were able to pre- 
vent the continuance of long-distance traffic on the 
waterways, and to turn this upon the rails; so that 
even the bulky, low-class freight, which was most suit- 
able for the canals, was largely transferred to the 
railways.’ In some instances, the railway companies 
were the aggressive parties and sought to secure these 
canals in order to cause the cessation of their compe- 
tition; in other cases, the canal companies were the 
active participants and induced the railway companies 
to buy them up, or otherwise become financially -re- 
sponsible for the payment of interest or dividends to 
their owners.’ When the railway companies got author- 
ity over these controlling links in through routes, they 
could and usually did prevent the naming of a through 
rate that would be remunerative to the carrier. By 
fixing the tolls on their canals at an almost prohibitive 
figure, by closing these canals for repairs at inoppor- 
tune times for the traders, by failure in some cases to 
keep the canal repaired and in working condition, and 
by other means, the railway companies were soon able 
to cause the carriers to desist from through trade on 
the waterways and to divert this trade to the railways. 
In addition to these canal links, the railway companies 
acquired control of some of the best canals in the col- 
lecting areas of traffic; and after 1846, when Parlia- 
ment permitted the railway companies in this way to 
sever the’ canal system, the canals largely ceased to 
continue their works of improvement,” because they 
were face to face with a critical situation, the nature 
of the termination of which they could not foresee, but 
which they could not but regard dubiously. With their 
attention directed to the rapid progress and to the pos- 
sibilities of their new rivals, the canal proprietors in 


6. Hence the first agreements between railways and canals 
for the elimination of competition were made secretly, but 
later Parliament urged that these should be done under public 
supervision. : 

7. The writer has in preparation a volume showing. the 
development of transportation in modern England. 

8. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 5298. : ; 

9. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 917-963; Vol. 3, 

. 19280-19282, 19294-96. 
* 10. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 19295-96, 26829-30. 
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some cases regarded their own doom as sealed, and 
they made haste to dispose of their property to the 
railways or to make some other terms with them.” 
Parliament has virtually acknowledged its error, and 
the time came when it forbade the further acquisition 
of canals by railways; but the mischief had been 
already done to the canals. 

Another element in the situation is the number of 
canals that were formerly in use but are now derelict. 
Among these may be mentioned some which years ago 
were regarded as very important, upon which large 
sums of money were spent, and which gave good re- 
turns, such as Chesterfield Canal, Cromford Canal, the 
River Avon (Stratford Avon), River Nene, River Ouse 
(in many parts), Basingstoke Canal, Wilts and Berks 
Canal, North Wilts Canal, Thames and Severn Canal, 
Hereford and Gloucester, Monmouthshire Canal. (in 
part), Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, and many others.” 
In certain cases, as, for example, the Wilts and Berks 
Canal, the traffic went up enormously during the time 
the railway was being built, because a good deal of 
the stuff to make the railway was being sent by the 
canal;" but with the repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
merging of canals in railways before 1850, the decline 
of these canals began and it has continued until they 
have become partly or wholly unfit for navigation. There 
is legislation to enforce the upkeep of the canals by 
the railway companies which own them; but, in case 
they are not maintained in navigable condition, there 
is very great difficulty in getting the proper authorities 
to move in the matter, and there is the expense—an 


enormous expense which independent canals hardly feel 


justified in incurring, owing to the uncertainty engend- 
ered by conflicting interests of canals forming through 
routes. It is not the railway owned canals alone 
that have become derelict, but many independent water- 
ways have also suffered in like manner, through lack 
of traffic, lack of funds and the silting up of the 
channel. 


The lack of uniformity of gauge is a serious obsta- 
cle to the greatest usefulness of the canals.” Even on 
a canal but a few miles in length, locks of different 
dimensions are found, and as each canal was orig- 
inally constructed without reference to any other, the 
diversity of gauge imposes a barrier to the economical 
use of barges. Some of the boats are but seven feet 
wide, some fourteen, and others much larger, so that 
it is impossible to go far without break of gauge and 
transhipment of goods. For example, a barge coming 
up the Weaver Navigation, destined for Birmingham, 
will find at the mouth of the Weaver locks forty-two 
feet in width, but as the upper reaches of that naviga- 
tion are reached the dimensions of the locks decrease, 
until when the barge has been transferred by the 
Anderton lift of fifty feet into the Trent and Mersey 
Canal it passes through locks only seven feet wide, 
the same as those of the Birmingham and Fazeley which 
connect with Birmingham. It would, therefore, be im- 


11. On account of its control of the Birmingham Canal 
Navigations, the London & North Western Railway is liable 
for payment of about £200,000, or 4 per cent on the capital, 
but up to now, except for one year, the Navigations earned 
the full amount of this. See also Rept. of Royal Commission, 
Vol. 1, Evidence of W. H. Bartholomew, Q. 3420-3428. 

12. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Appx. No. 1, 
ment No. 5; Appx. No. 9, Statement No. 1. 

13. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 18139-45. 

14. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 19283-4. 
or Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 32029; Vol. 1 
917. 
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possible to take goods through from Liverpool to 
Birmingham in barges of greater width than seven feet; 
-but such barges would be incapable of navigating the 
tideway of the Mersey, so that there must be tran 
shipment from the barge that can pass the tideway into 
a barge that can go through the narrower locks. There 
may be another transhipment from the Weaver into 
barges that can pass through the small locks of the rest 
of the route.*6 The use of large barges throughout is 
impossible; and the use of small barges upon a naviga 
tion that could accommodate those of five or six times 
the capacity is most uneconomical from every point of 
view. The general smallness of the gauge and the varia 
tions of gauge on nearly all the present canals prevent 
the traders or the carriers from obtaining the full bene 
fit of the already existing waterways. 

But even were the physical condition of the canals 
favorable in the matter of uniformity of gauge, there is at 
present, and always has been, a Jack of coordination and of 
harmony among the canal proprietors.” Each little 
length of canal has its own officers, who have, except 
in a few cases, avoided entering into working agree- 
ments with the adjoining canals. In some cases this 
exclusive policy has been adopted and maintained be 
cause the canal company could, obtain greater revenue 
from a smaller amount of traffic at the higher rate than 
from the increased volume of traffic at the lower rate 
that would be made for through business. In other 
cases, personal elements, jealousies, local factions, rival- 
ries, etc., account for the lack of harmony that has pre 
vailed among the various canals that should have been 
in collaboration to improve their services to the public 
One effect of this has been to make it exceedingly 
difficult to institute through rates by the waterways. 
The canals are in so many different hands and there are 
so many different companies to deal with in making 
a through rate, that any trader or carrier who desires 
such a rate is put to a great deal of annoyance and 
loss of time before he can secure his wish, and even then 
on a through route the sum of the various rates on the 
canals to be navigated is likely to be _ prohibitive. 
Should all the canal links, except one, on a through 
route be favorable to granting a through rate, yet unless 
the cooperation and consent of that one is secured no 
through rate is possible.* With such aggregations of 
disjecta membra, the surprising thing is that there is 
anything but merely local traffic on the canals. Noth- 
ing tangible has ever been done to combine the water- 
ways into a united system, although there is an asso- 
ciation of independent inland waterways that is trying 
to bring about amalgamation and to work together as 
far as possible so as to arrange through rates and tolls; 
but thus far each boat-owner is left to deal separately 
with each navigation over which he wishes to carry.” 

The last factor we shall mention here as to the condi- 
tion of the canals relates to the water supply. In most 
cases this is very deficient, even when all available sur- 
face water has been fully utilized by collecting it in the 
great reservoirs attached to the canals; and this has had 
considerable influence in preventing the improvement of 

16. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 981-1012, show 
the conditions upon the Weaver; and ibid., Vol. 1, Appendix No 
10, Statement No. 1, show the sizes of locks, depth of water- 
way, ete., on the Trent and Mersey Navigation. 

17. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 917. 

18. The means employed by the Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gations (controlled by the London & North Western Railway) 
to discourage through traffic are well exemplified in Rept. of 


Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 28913-46. 
19. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q. 917ff., 1437-57. 
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the waterways.” Vast amounts have had to be pumped 
into these capacious reservoirs in order to secure a head 
of water that would permit the operation of the canals, 
and without an ample supply of water the lowest rates 
are not obtainable. The great waste of water that is en- 
tailed in passing the Summit Lock at Harecastle tunnel 
may be readily conceived when we remember that 170 to 
180 barges navigate that lock daily. It is with great 
difficulty now, in dry seasons, that a sufficient supply of 
water can be obtained, even by the use of the pumps. Per- 
haps it will help us to see how very important is this sub- 
ject of adequate water supply when we see the figures for 
the Birmingham canal system, the total length of which, ex- 
clusive of some short branches, is about 159 miles.“ To 
satisfy this navigation, four reservoirs are required: 





——Capacity 
Reservoirs. Gallons. Cubic feet. 
Cannock Chase ...............:.. 775,000,000 124,000,000 
Re on ok Cahn Os ven dnc Rn 324,550,000 51,928,000 
ERIE. cic binu'sis ay ns s ckenede 103,000,000 16,480,000 
GO: nA ind vaa Sea: Cosncewenen 50,000,000 8,000,000 


Owing to the great height of this system above the sea, 
the lack of natural streams and drainage, and the eleva- 
tion of many of the canals above the surrounding country, 
which has sunken owing to the removal of the minerals, 
it costs more to supply this system of canals with water 
than most other canals; but there are other canals, like 
the Rochdale and the Leeds and Liverpool, the elevations 
of which are considerable, that have to be provided with 
a water supply by uneconomical methods. What we have 
said regarding the difficulties of securing a water supply 
has its counterpart at times in winter, when ice blocks 
the canals and prevents their use. 


Notwithstanding the above-mentioned factors which 
prevent the greatest usefulness of the canals, we are un- 
able to concur with some who see in the latter a declining 
property which ought to be allowed to die. As they are 
at present, it is certainly impossible for them to com- 
pete with railways where the latter control the links in 
the long chains; for in this case the railway-controlled 
canals can make their rates of toll so high as to turn the 
earriers from the waterways. But-along some of those 
routes whose rates are not prohibitive by reason of rail- 
way control, it is evident that the canals can compete 
with the railways in the heavy or bulky traffic that does 
not demand speed in its conveyance. Railway officials and 
others have done much to discredit the canals; they have 
pointed to the extent to which low-class freight which is 
suitable for canal transport has left the water and gone 
to the rails; and they make this fact the text upon which 
to preach a sermon showing the vast superiority of the 
newer means of conveyance over the older.» We would 
not endeavor to maintain that the canal is in the same 
category as the railway as a means of transport, but we 
are far from saying that the day of the canal’s utility is 
past. On the other hand, where it is allowed to compete 
with the railway for its appropriate traffic, we see that it 
can command some share of the traffic and can carry at 
lower rates. Sir. Fred. Harrison, the general manager of 
the London & North Western Railway, in his evidence 
before the Commission would not say that the railway 


20. Ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 3413; 3518ff. 

21. Ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 2384. 

22. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Appendix No. 16, 
Statements Nos. 4(a), 4(b), 4(c). 

23. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 24592, 20952, 
26818ff., statements of representatives of the Great Northern 
Railway, Great Central Railway and London & North West- 
ern Railway. See also Acworth in “Economic Journal,”’ Vol. 
15, p. 151 et seq. 
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rates are not influenced by the canals;** and the evidence 
addcued by many other witnesses was more convincing 
that, where there is canal competition, the railway and 
canal rates are fixed with reference to one another, the 
canals charging lower rates because of the slower speed 
at which they carry.” A few illustrations from the North 
Eastern Railway Company’s rates will exemplify this for 
Class C goods. For example, this railway carries this 
class of goods from Hull to Hemingbro’, 28 miles, where 
there is water competition, for 4s. 2d., and from Hull to 
Nunburnholme, 25 miles, where there is no water com- 
petition, for 5s. 5d., i. e., for a distance of 3 miles less 
in the latter case they charge a rate that is 1s. 3d. more. 
From Howden to Marston, 28 miles, with no water compe- 
tion, the rate is 5s. 10d. From Hull to Selby, both on the 
water, 31 miles apart, the rate is 3s. 9d., while from Hull 
to Fimber, 29 miles, where there is no water competition, 
the rate is 5s. 5d. From Hull to Templehurst, with water 
competition, the rate for these 35 miles is 4s. 2d., whereas 
from Hull to Wharran, without water competition, the 
rate for these 34 miles is 6s. 8d. The rate on sugar from 
Hull to York, 45 miles, under water competition, is 9s. 2d., 
while from Hull to Scarborough, only 42 miles, but with- 
out water competition, the rate is 13s. 9d. The rate on 
rice from Hull to York, 45 miles, is 7s. 6d., and from Hull 
to Scarborough, 42 miles, it is 15s., i. e., in the latter case 
the distance is three miles less but the rate is double.™ 
Plainly, then, water competition has an influence in fixing 
the railway rates for products that can be carried by 
canals;” and from what we have already said, and from 
the facts contained in the references we have given upon 
this subject, it is clear that the influence of the canals 
upon railway rates is by no means inconsiderable, in some 
cases where the canals are permitted to exercise that in- 
fluence apart from railway control. By actual calculation, 
canal rates, on the average, are 14 to 20 per cent less than 
railway rates.”*. 

If this is true of some of the canals which have not 
been improved, the fact is still more applicable to those 
few which have moved along with the times, whose equip- 
ment and facilities for handling the traffic have in some 
measure kept pace with the demands of the trade. The 
only navigations that belong to this class are the Aire 
and Calder and the Weaver, and (in a less degree) the 
River Severn and the Grand Junction, the Leeds and Liv- 
erpool and the Trent and Mersey canals. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, the engineer of the Aire and Calder Navigation for 
half a century, kept this waterway up to the highest point 
of advantage, not only by enlarging and deepening the 
channel and the locks, but also by the adoption of the 
best types of boats and the most economical terminal fa- 
cilities. Parallel with the navigation runs the Lancashire 
& Yorkshire and the Midland railways, yet the naviga- 
tion competes successfully with the railway. The rate of 
carriage by the railway from Barnsley to the port of 
Goole is 2s, 1d.per ton, and by the canal 1s. 10d.; but by 
even this small difference of 3d. per ton, the canal gets 





24. Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 3, Q. 26631. 
25. Ibid., Vol. 1, Appendix No. 22, Statements Nos, 3-9. 


26. Rept. of the Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Appendix No. 
23, Statement No. 3; also ibid., Vol. 1, Q. 9915-19. 

27. If further evidence upon this point is desired, see 
Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Appendix No. 24, State- 
ments Nos. 1 and 2, and Appendix No. 25, Statement No. 1; 
also Vol. 3, Q. 27534 and Appendix No. 27, Statement No. 1, 
give the comparative cost by railway and canal and show &n 
average saving of 14 per cent by sending goods on the canal. 
Similar evidence is given in ibid., Vol. 3, Appendix No, 32, 
Statements Nos. 3, 4, 5. 

28. Compare also Rept. of Royal Commission, Vol. 1, 

1168. 
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the traffic as regularly as the railway.” This is the re- 
sult in the case of one canal which has to some extent 
sacrificed dividends for betterment, and we could show 
how the Weaver Navigation, in like manner, by the use of 
modern improvements on 20 miles of its course, has ac- 
complished corresponding results for the section which it 
serves. 


(To be continued) 


NEW MOVE IN ORE RATE MATTER 


NEWS BUREAIL 
Washington, D. C. 


The readjustment of rates on iron lake 
ports to the Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts went into 
effect Thursday, the suspension board having come to the 
conclusion that the tariffs filed by the Pennsylvania and 
others that have direct lines to Wheeling, other than the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, should not be suspended because 
the carriers, in complying with the order in the Pittsburgh 
exercised the discretion which the order had 
left with them. The order merely required them to put 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh on a parity. The carriers, with 
the exception noted, chose to reduce the Pittsburgh rate 
from 96 cents to 88 cents and increase the Wheeling rate 


TRAFFIC SERVICE 


Colorado Building, 


THE 


ore from 


steel case, 


from 60 to 88 cents: 

Now comes the Wheeling & Lake Erie with a tariff, 
effective on September 15, with an increase of the Wheel- 
ing rate to 88 cents, but with a rate of only 70 cents to 
Steubenville and Mingo Junction, blast furnace points, so 
near Wheeling as to give the Ohio points an immense 
advantage over Wheeling, if geographical proximity is a 
factor worth mentioning. So far as the tariff men at the 
Commission are concerned, there is no explanation for 
the position that is being taken by the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. Its traffic goes to all places concerned, but the 
carrier is not a Pittsburgh line in the sense that the 
words apply in the case of the Pennsylvania, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie. 


PROTEST AGAINST FIBER CONTAINER 

M. F. Gallagher and D. P. Murphy, attorneys for the 
National Classification Committee of Lumber, Wooden 
Boxes and Allied Interests, have filed an exhaustive brief 
in the Pridham complaint against rule 14-B of Western 
Classification, arguing mightily for the exclusion of fiber- 
board containers or the recision of that rule and the fixing 
of a differential in behalf of goods packed in wooden 
boxes. In their brief they go to the whole length, not 
only of resisting the application of that rule to shipments 
eastbound from California terminals, but to the utter 
exclusion of fiber containers unless there be a differential 
system for the whole country with great restrictions on 
the weight of the packages. They argue that the rule 
is nothing more than a series of boxmakers’ specifications 
that have no place in a tariff, because they invite the 
abuses the law intended to abolish by the creation of 
favoritism “in the nature of criminal rebating.” They 
assert the rule is unjust and unreasonable because the 
fiber containers make it impossible for carriers to detect 
hiisbilling, because, they maintain, it is impossible for the 


29. Rept 
3637-40. 


of the Royal Commission, Vol. 1, Q 
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earriers to inspect the contents of packages the opening 
of which destroys them. 

They protest against what they call the attempt of 
the fiber container manufacturers to make it appear that 
the whole case is merely a business competition between 
the wooden box and fiber container manufacturers. 


GRADING CORN 
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NEWS BUREAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


The Department of Agriculture on August 21 


THE 


issued 
a tentative standard graduation of corn, worked out by 
the bureau of plant industry, which had been conducting 
an extensive investigation of grain grading throughout 
the country under the direction of Congress. 

The scheme of graduation is for the information of 
the grain exchanges and organizations of dealers and 
farmers, who will be invited to a series of formal hear 
ings in the latter part of September or in October. 

The following general rules for grading corn are 
proposed: 

1. The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 5 must be sweet. 

2. White shall be at least 98 per 


cent white. 


corn, all grades, 


3. Yellow 
yellow. 


corn, all grades, shall be -at least 95 per 
cent 

4. Mixed corn, all grades, shall include corn of vari 
ous colors not coming within the limits for color as pro 


vided for under white or yellow corn. 


5. In addition to the limits indicated No. 6 corn 
may be musty, sour and may also include corn of in 
ferior quality, such as immature and badly blistered. 

6. All corn that does not meet the requirements of 
either of the six numerical grades, by reason of an ex 
cessive percentage of moisture, damaged kernels, toreign 
matter, or badly broken corn, or corn that is hot, heat 
damaged, fire burnt, infested with live weevil or other 
wise of distinctly low quality, shall be classed as sample 
grade. 

7. In No. 6 and sample grade reasons for so grad 
ing shall be stated on the inspector’s ticket or certificate 

8. Finely broken corn shall include all broken par 
ticles of corn that will pass through an 8x8 mesh wire 
sieve, the diameter of the wire to be twenty-five thou 
sandths of an inch. 

9. Badly broken or “cracked’’ corn shall include al! 
broken pieces of kernels that will pass through a 4x4 
mesh wire sieve, the diameter of the wire to be thirty- 
six thousandths of an inch, except that the finely broken 
corn, as provided for under rule 8, shall not be con- 
sidered as badly broken or “cracked” corn. 


10. It is understood that the damaged corn, the for- 
eign material, including cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains, etc., and the badly broken or ‘“cracked’”’ 
corn, as provided for under the various grades, shall be 
such as occur naturally in corn when handled under good 
commercial conditions. 

11. Moisture percentages as provided for in these 
grade specifications shall conform to results obtained by 
the standard method and tester as described in circular 
72, bureau of plant industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. . 

The department will issue within a few weeks pro 
posed gradings of wheat, oats and other grains. 
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By W. W. FINLEY, President Southern Railway.* 


The subject assigned to me by your president—‘The 
Relations of the Press to the Railways and the Value 
of Their Co-operation in Community Development”—is 
one on which I am very glad to speak, for I am con- 
vinced that the press and the railways, working in har- 
mony and co-operation, can be among the most effective 
factors in community development. 

There is a natural basis for co-operation between 
the press and the railways. Their interests in community 
development are substantially identical. Both are inter- 
ested in attracting additional population to the community 
and in a higher average level of general prosperity, for 
increased population and greater prosperity bring to the 
newspapers increased circulation and additional adver- 
tising patronage and to the railways an increased volume 
of traffic. The interests of a newspaper in the community 
in which it is published and of a railway in all of the 
more vital than those 
of some other business enterprises. A factory may have 
its principal markets in other localities. The interests 
of the newspaper and of the railway are, on the con- 
trary, intensely local. Every member of the community 
is a prospective subscriber or advertiser for the news- 
paper and a prospective traveler or shipper on the 
railway. It is logical, therefore, from the strictly busi- 
ness viewpoint, that the press and the railways, each in 
should work for community develop- 
be the closest 


communities along its lines are 


their special field, 
ment and that there should at all times 
co-operation between them. 

While the newspapers and the railways are thus 
natural allies in community upbuilding, it does not follow 
that there should not be fair criticism of the railways. 
Fair and just criticism is a proper function of a free 
criticism of the agencies which provide the 
transportation facilities of the community should take 
account of the economic conditions under which those 
must .work and should aim, in respect to a 
factor so essential to community development, to be 
helpful and educational rather than being along lines 
tending to create unreasoning prejudice. 

Personally I am a great reader of the newspapers. 
[ appreciate at its full value the work they are doing 
and I recognize in their editors, in many cases, the 
spokesmen of their communities. I do not ignore what 
is said in the newspapers relative to our policies. I 
always take note of newspaper criticism on matters that 
it may be within our power to remedy, and all such 
matters are given attention so far as it may be prac- 
tidable to do so. 

Ail of the elements of a railway are those of a busi- 
ness enterprise. Its operations being necessarily extended 
over a wide area, it does not, in all cases, appeal to the 
popular imagination as a factor in community develop- 
ment to the same extent as a local manufacturing plant 
rr other business enterprise which: may be financed and 
direeted by local men and with all of the operations of 
which the people of the community may be familiar. 
Largely because a railway must maintain business rela- 


press, but 


agencies 


*Address at the annual meeting of the North Carolina Press 
\ssociation, Asheville, North Carolina, July 24, 1913. 
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tions with a large number of widely separated communi- 
ties and because it is impracticable for its principal 
officers to maintain relations of personal acquaintance- 
ship with all of the people of every community along 
its lines, it is easy to excite prejudice against it. It 
cannot win the support of public opinion through the 
exercise of political influence or in any other way except 
by the intelligent and effective performance of its func- 
tions as a carrier and by its responsiveness to fair 
criticism. Its position can only be secure, therefore, 
when the economic conditions surrounding its operation 
and the importance of its functions to development and 
to the enlargement of opportunity are appreciated by 
the people of the community. This appreciation of the 
position of the railways and of the interest which each 
community has in extending to them such helpful co- 
operation as will aid them in the efficient performance 
of their public function is dependent upon enlightened 
citizenship. As a great agency for the molfing of public 
opinion, the press has a moral responsibility in this 
connection. By presenting fully and fairly the economic 
situation of the railways and the interest of all the 
people in their prosperity and efficiency the newspapers 
can contribute materially to bringing about that mutual 
good understanding which is indispensable to effective 
co-operation and a situation in which railway credit will 
be so strengthened as to lead investors to supply the 
funds needed to keep railway facilities fully abreast of 
the increasing requirements of growing and prosperous 
communities. 

In our modern system of civilization no community 
which lives to itself can prosper. Transportation is an 
essential factor to profitable production, and, economically 
speaking, production is not complete until goods are put 
in a position for consumption. It would be the height 
of folly for any man or set of men to establish a factory 
and pile goods up in a warehouse in a locality from which 
it would be impossible to market them. Goods stored 
in a warehouse in this way would be without value. It 
is only when they can be moved to localities in which 
they are in demand that they have value. The railways 
are thus, in a real sense, creators of value and are an 
indispensable part of the producing equipment of every 
community and of every farmer and manufacturer in it, 
and it would be just as logical to carry on a campaign 
of unjust criticism against manufacturing enterprises 
and farmers as against the railways. The editor, being 
in constant touch with the news of the world, is in a 
position to take an exceptionally broad view of the rela- 
tions of his own locality to other parts of the United 
States and to foreign countries. He knows, for instance, 
that cotton grown in a North Carolina field and manu- 
factured in a North Carolina mill may reach the final 
consumer in a remote part of the United States or in 
some far off village in the interior of China or of cen- 
tral Africa. He can realize that, without efficient rail- 
way service to the domestic market and to the seaports, 
neither the farmer nor the cotton manufacturer could 
prosper. Illustrations such as this might be multiplied 
indefinitely and it might further be pointed out that the 
railways of the United States are themselves large con- 
sumers of an almost infinite variety of materials and 
supplies and afford employment directly and indirectly 
to millions of our fellow citizens whose wages-find their 
way into local channels of trade and contribute:to the 
general prosperity of every community. ' 

In considering the present relations of the: railways 
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to the public, we should not be unmindful of the fact 
that there was a period in the history of the United 
States when the railways were appealed to on patriotic 
grounds to support principles believed to be for the best 
interests of the country. Under the higher standards of 
the present day such participation in politics is no longer 
required or supported by public opinion, but it is still 
the right of the railways, just as of any other business 
enterprise or individual citizen, to present their cause 
fully and freely before courts, administrative tribunals, 
legislatures and the bar of public opinion. Enlightened 
public opinion in the United States will not justify the 
relegation of the railways to the status of the Jew in 
England in the Middle Ages, read in 
Madoxe’s History of the Exchequer: “Josce Quarterbuch 
gave forty marks that his son Hakelin might be dealt 
with according to justice;’’ and “Jurnet of Norwich, gave 
1,800 marks that he might England with the 
King’s good will.” 

The railways are asking for no special favors. 
ask only that their importance in the development of the 
country and that the interest which each individual has 
in their efficiency shall be frankly recognized. They ask 
that differences which may arise between them and indi- 
viduals or communities shall be subjects of full and free 
conference to be adjusted in accordance with sound 
business principles, or that, failing such adjustment, they 
shall be adjudicated by the tribunals constituted by law. 

In what I have said I have endeavored to outline 
the conidtion which I believe to be necessary to the 
most effective co-operation between the press and the 
railways for community development. Such co-operation 
is essential to the fullest development and prosperity 
of any community. Intelligence and transportation are 
fundamental factors in our present-day civilization. It 
is the function of the press to disseminate the first and 
of the railways to provide the second. 

The dissemination of intelligence through the medium 
of the press is essential to the highest development of 
any community, for the reason that, in this way, those 
living in the community may be advised of the best 
methods of using their advantages, and information as 
to its resources and opportunities may be disseminated 
in other localities. 

Transportation is 
reason that the prosperity of any community is depend- 
ent upon its ability to send its surplus products to market 
and to obtain from other localities those commodities 
which its people cannot profitably produce. Communities 
without water transportation must rely upon the railways 
for the distribution of their products over any consid- 
erable areas and, even where waterways are available, 
they must be supplemented by railways if the communi- 
ties adjacent to them are to be able to make the broad- 
est use of their opportunities. 

The management of the railway company that I 
have the honor to represent believes that it may properly 
pursue policies that are, in a broad way, helpful to the 
communities along its lines, and I believe that it may 
be said without boastfulness that our work of this char- 
acter is more comprehensive than similar work being 
done by any other railway organization in the United 
States. Our development work is being carried on along 
two general lines. Realizing the fundamental importance 
of agriculture in the southeastern states and the extent 
to which the prosperity of all of the people of this sec- 
tion depends upon successful and profitable farming, we 
are working in co-operation with the state agricultural 
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authorities, the state agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the development 
of all branches of farming in the territory traversed by 
our lines. We are offering free, to all farmers wishing 
to avail themselves of it, advice as to the best methods 
of maintaining and building up soil fertility and increas 
ing the average yields of staple crops per acre, as to the 
growing of fruits and vegetables, and as to dairying and 
all other branches of the live stock industry. While 
thus seeking to aid those who are already living in the 
territory traversed by our lines, we are also co-operating 
with the communities to secure the location of industries 
and to attract to each locality the character of immigra- 
tion that may be desired by those already living there. 
These two classes of work are very closely interrelated, 
for unquestionably one of the best means of attracting 
farm settlers of the most desirable class to any locality 
is to be able to point to the success of the farmers in 
locality. We are encouraged to believe that ow 
work is substantially helpful, that it is contributing to 
the increase in agricultural production that is shown 
for each of the states traversed by our lines, and that 
it is instrumental in the location of many industries and 
settlers. In this connection | 
recently been of aid 
that gives promise of 
industry in 


that 


large numbers of farm 
may mention that we have 
in the initiation of a movement 
a substantial development of the silk mill 
the Southeast—a branch of manufacturing that has here 
tofore been of relatively little importance in our section 

In our work for community development it is ow 
policy to co-operate closely with individuals and organ- 
izations. That it may have been more effective in some 
localities than in others has been due largely to local 
conditions, including the degree of co-operation that we 
have received. We believe that it has been particularly 
effective in western North Carolina, where we have par 
ticipated in the organization and activities of the Greater 
Western North Carolina Association, the single purpose 
of which is the development of this part of the state 
We should be very glad to participate in other territorial! 
a state-wide movement of the same 
directly under the auspices of the 
responsible similar to 


very 


movements or in 
kind, if carried on 
state or through a 
that in this region. 

In all of the development work that we are doing 
we look upon the newspapers of the Southeast as our 
helpful allies. With very few exceptions we have found 
them ready at all times to publish information relative 
to our work and to give space in their columns to matter 
that we have sent them from time to time which we 
believed might be helpful to their readers. They have 
very generously given space to the publication of ow 
views on subjects relative to the upbuilding of the South 
east. Many of the newspapers have gone farther than 
this and have commended our policies editorially. 

As one who is endeavoring to give much time and 
attention to the working out of practical policies for the« 
development of southeastern communities, I hope that | 
may with propriety make certain suggestions as to news 
paper policies which I believe would be helpful to the 
progress of our section. First and foremost, I would 
suggest the giving of as much space as may be practicable 
to matters of educational value to the people of ou! 
communities. This, I believe, is of special importance 
to newspapers published in agricultural - communities 
The Southeast has some very excellent farm papers and 
I believe that each farmer should subscribe for at least 
one of them and read it regularly. We must recognize 
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the fact, however, that many of our farmers do not 
subscribe for these papers, thus leaving a field for the 
daily and weekly papers of the Southeast to aid in the 
dissemination of information as to the best farm methods. 
Agriculture is essentially progressive. Our state agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations and the state 
ind federal agricultural departments are constantly solv- 
ing farm problems. The results of their work are avail- 
able, and I believe that those relating to farm problems 
n the Southeast may with advantage be widely published 
n our newspapers. The second suggestion that I would 
uake is that each of our newspapers should be a booster 
for the Southeast as a whole and for its own particular 
ommunity. It is true that, generally speaking, news- 
paper circulation is largely local, but every newspaper 
s read, to a greater or less extent, by persons outside 
if the community in which it is published, and it may 
thus be the means of attracting desirable population from 
other localities. I do not mean to suggest that our news- 
papers should exaggerate or overstate our advantages and 
»pportunities. The truth about the Southeast is good 
enough, and if we can have it generally known by the 
people of other localities we shall have no difficulty in 
attracting them in increasing numbers. Many of the 
newspaper men of the Southeast are correspondents of 
newspapers published in other localities. I believe that 
these men can be of greaf service in the development 
of their communities by embracing every proper oppor- 
tunity to incorporate in their news letters and dispatches 
natter that will serve to attract favorable attention to 
their communities. 

With the splendid advantages which the Southeast 
1as to offer, we have exceptional opportunities for com- 
munity development. It is a field in which intelligently 
directed efforts are sure to bring results. In no state 
ire the opportunities greater than in North Carolina. In 
no state has progress within recent years been more 
rapid. The members of this association have been among 
the most effective workers for community development in 
, the past, and I know that your efforts will be continued. 
i | wish each one of you the largest measure of success 
3 and assure you of the hearty co-operation of the Southern 
Railway Company in community development. 







































ERIE TRAFFIC CLUB. 

The Traffic Club of Erie, Pa., held its first annual 
outing on August 14, with about 125 members present. 
Field sports were indulged in, and it is learned from 
local prints that President E. H. Brevillier won a hand- 
some carpet beater by putting the shot. A corkscrew 
was presented T. H. Rowe for winning the running broad 
jump. Charles McKowne of Buffalo was the sprinter in 
the 25-yard dash to get a pair of shoes. H. C. Hoverstott 
of Pittsburgh added to his stock of neckties by winning 
the 50-yard dash, and N. W. Wilson of Erie captured 
the 75-yard run and an umbrella. The standing broad 
imp went to F. H. Hait of Cleveland, who got a cane, 
nd a fly swatter was the reward of T. A. Roberts for 
eing the most graceful walker. There were several 
speeches. 




















LIMA TRANSPORTATION CLUB. 

The Transportation Club of Lima, O., will hold its 
second annual outing at McBeth’s Park on August 27. 
Fishing contest, dancing privilege, boat races, foot race, 
hobble-skirt race, fried chicken, etc., mentioned in the 
announcement, suggest that a good time will be had. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 


General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 

In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Undercharge Claims Governed by the Laws of the Place 
Where Action Is Brought. 

Utah.—“‘We note with interest your ruling in THE 
TRAFFIC WoRLD of July 12, 1913, in reply to ‘Illinois’ re- 
garding an undercharge on lot of lumber from point in 
Michigan destined Chicago, which the carrier is endeavor- 
ing to collect four years after delivery. Won’t you please 
advise, through THe Trarric Wortp, the status of such 
undercharge where the statute of limitation has run; 
that is, could the undercharge on this shipment be col- 
lected by the carrier after the running of the statute of 
the state in which the delivery was made, which, we 
understand, is in Illinois five years?” 

A claim for undercharges is in the nature of an action 
in debt or assumpsit, and is governed entirely by the 
statute of limitation governing such actions in the state 
where the same is brought. However, as both consignor 
and consignee are liable for freight, in “straight” con- 
signments, an action against either might be brought for 
an undercharge, and the period of limitation would be 
determined by the law of the state in which the action 
is brought, whether against consignor or consignee. That 
is to say, if the action is brought against the consignor, in 
the state where the latter resides, the limitation period 
in that state will govern, and not that of the state in 


which the consignee resides. 
+ ca « 


Refusal of Consignee to Accept Damaged Shipment and 
Rights of Consignor. 


New York.—‘We would be obliged if you will let us 
know just what are the rights of a consignee in rejecting 
all or parts of shipments arriving in damaged condition, 
and whether or not in cases of such rejection the shipper 
is in any way liable to the carriers for the disposition 
of the goods? Can the shippers compel the carriers to 
pay full value of goods shipped in cases of rejection by 
the consignee or can the carriers force the shippers to 
accept return of the goods? We would like to be in- 
formed fully as to just what are the rights of the shipper, 
the carrier and the consignee in cases of this kind.” 

As a general rule, if goods are injured upon the jour- 
ney, through causes for which the carrier is responsible, 
that fact does not justify the consignee in refusing to 
receive them, but he must accept them and hold the 
carrier responsible for the injury. Where, however, the 
damage is such that the entire value of the goods is 
destroyed, the consignee may refuse to receive them 
and sue the carrier for their value. In such instances, 
where the consignee is the prima facie owner of the ship- 
ment, that is, where the shipment is a “straight” con- 
signment, whenever the carrier can show ‘Vat the delivery 
was impossible, from his refusal to accept the goods, or 
from his unreasonable delay in taking them away, the 
carriers’ obligation as carrier ceases and the less burden- 
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some one of warehouseman supervenes. In such cases, if 
the shipper fails to give disposition, and a loss occurs, by 
which the goods are destroyed by an accidental fire, theft, 
etc., without the fault or negligence of the carrier, the 
latter would be excused from all liabiity. 

A carrier’s contract to deliver at destination is com- 
pleted on safe arrival of the goods at destination, and, on 
the refusal of the consignee to accept, the carrier is 
entitled to his freight. This the carrier can recover from 
either consignor or consignee. If, by contract under Dill 
of lading or proper tariff provision, carrier is authorized 
to return the goods to the shipper, on account of refusal 
by consignee, carrier would be entitled to the stipulated 
freight rate for the return of the same. In the absence 
of such contract or tariff regulation, if the shipment is 
a “straight” consignment, the carrier cannot compel the 
shipper to accept return of the goods. 

+ * « 
Refund of Freight Charges in Lost Shipments 

Rhode Island.—‘A makes a shipment to B, on which 
he prepays through to destination, and shipment becomes 
lost. For the sake of argument, will state that freight 
charges were $1. A’s invoice to°B was $50. A renders 
claim to carriers for $51, which is the amount of his 
invoice plus $1 freight charges. The carriers refuse to 
pay him the $1, claiming that his goods were sold f. 0. b. 
destination, and $50 would be all that he could expect 
from B and should be all that he should expect from 
carriers. According to A’s understanding the second para- 
graph of the third section of Uniform Bill of Lading is 
not in accordance with what carriers wish to do.” 

Section 3, paragraph 2, of the Uniform Bill of Lading, 
admittedly changes the common law rule which makes 
the carrier liable for the value of the property at the 
place of destination. This condition makes no attempt 
to exempt the carrier from liability for the full value 
of the commodity transported, but is merely a contract 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week, 





September 2—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 

|. & S. No. 235—California-Navada rates. 

4799—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. et al. 

5062—Goldfield Consolidated Milling and Trans. Co. vs. A. T. 

& 3. F. et al. 

5796—W. A. Plummer Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
September 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
*5941—Tennessee Lumber Mfg. Co. vs. Beaver Dam R, R. Co 

et al. 
September 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 

5692—S. F. Gattergood & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

5686—S. F. Gattergood & Co. vs. Pere M. R. R. Co. et al. 


5577—John A. Granston Lumber Co. vs. Norf. Sou. R. R. Co. 


et al. 


5782—Yellow Pine Lumber Co., of Philadelphia et al. vs. A. C. 


L. R. R. Co, et al. 
6801—Tunis-Cockey Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
i. & S. No, 238—Kansas-California flour rates. 
September 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Rynder 
*Fourth Section Application No, 458. 


September 3—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 


5344—Metropolis Lumber Co. et al. vs. Long Island R. R. Co. 


5564—Atha Tool Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al 
5617—Benjamin H. Namm vs. P. R. R. Co. et al 
5678—Union Bag & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 

September 3—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 
4789—J. W. Leavitt & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
§646—Pacific Mail Steamship Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Co. 
5715—Weinstock Nichols Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et a! 
5821—W.. & J. Sloane vs. £o. Pac. et al. 

September 4—San Francisco, Cal_—Commissioner Marble 
*|, & S. No. 238—Kansas and California flour rates. 


September 4—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 


§732—Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
5793—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
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5806—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
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between the parties fixing the time, place and manne: 
of arriving at the value of the property. Shaffer & Co 
vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C.,-8. ‘This is clear; 
apparent from the phraseology of this section, by whic! 
the loss is computed at the value of the property base: 
on the invoice price at the place and time of shipment 
that is, at shipping point. This section also express! 
includes “freight charges, if prepaid,’ and this would i: 
dicate a purpose to further change the common law rul 
which entitled the carrier to its unpaid cost of tran: 
portation, even though the goods are lost in transit. | 
such were not the intent, the purpose of adding the word: 
“including the freight charges if prepaid’ is not clear 
This section, considered as a whole, seems to definitely 
determine the amount of the loss to the owner at the 
invoice price to the consignee, plus whatever freight 
charges he prepaid. 
* * * 


Reconsignment Privileges Subject to Jurisdiction of 


Commission. 


North Carolina.—“Do carriers make their own dive: 
sion and reconsignment rules to be approved by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, or is it a matter that is 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the Commission? If 
so, what are the various rulings under which a shipment 
may be legally reconsigned or diverted?” 

Reconsignment is usually allowed under the tariffs of 
the carriers only, whether in transit or at terminals. It 
is a privilege, not a right to be demanded by shippers 
The Commission will not initiate or extend the applica 
tion of reconsignment privileges, unless deemed necessar) 
to correct unjust discriminations. Under section 15 of 
the act the Commission is given full power to determin: 
and prescribe just and reasonable regulations or practices 
to be followed by the carriers in the matter of reconsign 


ment privileges. 





4791—Continental Paper Bag Co. vs. Greenwich & J. Ry. 

et al. 
September 4—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 

5547—Chanslor & Lyon Motor Supply Co. et al. vs. F. R 
et al. 

5585—W. I. Boardman Co. et al. vs. A, T. & S. F. et al 

5616—Ballou & Wright vs. N. Y. N H. & H. et al. 

5640—Cowen Heineberg Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Sept. 4, 1913—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioner Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 5—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner, Rynder: 
5753—Delphos Mfg. Co. vs. Pa, Co. et al. 
5810—Swedish Iron & Steel Corp. vs. Bush Term. Co. et al 
5912—American Metal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
aa Tunnel & Wilmington R. R. Co. vs. D. & H. Co 
et al. 


September 6—New York, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5839—Eugene Schaaf-Begelman vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
5845—National League of Commission Merchants of the U. S 

vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
'5853—Haas Rees’ Sons vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 

September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner, Marshall: 
5697—National Casket Co. et al. vs. Southern. 

September 8.—Los Angeles, Cal.—Commissioner, Marble: 
5661—Rowland Estcourt vs D. L. & W. et al. 
5690—Woodward Bennett Co. vs. San P., Los. A. & 9 L 
5833—Moore Motor Truck Co. vs. Wabash et al. 

September 8—Boston, Mass.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5278—Spring Coal Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
5823—Eastern Talc. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 8—Chicago, I1l.—Commissioner Prouty: 
5676—Springfield Commercial Assn. vs, P. R. R. Co. et al 
‘5683—Jacob Kerfer et al vs. Ia. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Rynder: 
*5900—Boston Potato Receivers’ Assn. et al. vs. Clyde S 

Co. et al. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 

*5960—In the matter of a proposed bond issue by the N 
York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. 
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September 9—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
5842—Clinton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
5394—Wis. & Ark, Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L., I M. & 8S. Ry 
Co. et al 
September 9—New Haven, Conn.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5371—James B. Shaw vs. Rutland R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Buffalo, N. Y.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4784—Palen & Burns vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
5837—Ellicott Brick Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner, Elder: 
5393—National Baggage Committee vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 11.—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Commissioner, Marble. 
4921—Harold Bernum vs. Ind. Harb. Belt et al. 
5522—Robert McKenzie vs. Cent. Vt. et al. 
5554—Richmond Eureka Mining Co. vs. Eureka-Neva, et al. 


September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Prouty: 
|. & S. No. 232—Grain rates in C. F. A. territory. 
|. & S. No. 239—Iowa grain rates. 

September 11—Cleveland, O.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5832—Loen Mfg. Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
5835—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
5879—National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Rynder: 
5903—The Perrine Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 12—Pittsburg, Pa.—Examiner Rynder: 
*5890—American Lumber & (Mfg. Co. vs. Miss, Cent. R. R. Co. 

et aL 

September 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
4626—Waverly Oil Works vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
5309—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. Trinity & B. V. Ry. Co. et al. 
5326—Mead & Speer Co. vs. Kanawha & W. Va. R. R. Co. et al. 
5502—W. J. Holland, director of the Museum of the Carnegie 

Institute of Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Unitah Ry. Co. et al. 


September 13—Pitsburgh, Pa.—Special Examiner Rynder: 
5526—Monack Bros. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5366—American Lumber & Mfg. Co. vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co. et al. 
5861—Red Bank Mills vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Prouty: 
*5811—Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner, Marshall: 
5504—Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of S. C. vs. Carolina C. & 
O. of S. C. et al. 
5505—Belton Mills et al. vs. Norf. & West. et al. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Special Examiner Marshall: 
5836—City of Spartanburg, 9. C. vs. C. C. & O. Ry Co. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Clements: 
*4844—In the matter of bills of lading. 
September 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Prouty: 
‘1, & S. No. 281—New Orleans storage rates. 
September 17—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 
5604—Weatherford Chamber of Commerce vs. M. K. & T. Ry 
Co. et al. 
|. & S, No, 267—Texas-Colorado potato rates. 
September 20—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Prouty: 
*5745—Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Tex., vs. Int. Gt. Nor 
Ry. et al. 
September 23—Boston, Mass.—Commissioner Prouty: 
*4845—In re rates classification, regulations and practices of 
carriers. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 5977. National Classification Committee, Wooden Boxes and 
Allied Interests, vs. Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. 

Against the provisions of Rule 42, Western Classification 
No. 51; Rule 2, Official Classification No. 40; Rule 9 of South- 
ern Classification No. 39, and Note to Paragraph B Section 17, 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Tariff No. 1-M, 
governing the packing of articles in fibreboard, pulpboard and 
corrugated. strawboard packages on a parity with wooden 
packages, as being unreasonable, unjust, discriminatory, ini- 
practicable, incapable of uniform operation, unreasonable reg- 
ulations and practices affecting rates. Ask that same be dis- 
ipproved and rescinded and that the Commission may determine 
what, if any, articles may be shipped in fibreboard, pulpboard 
ind corrugated strawboard packages, that a mximum gross 
weight of not more than 30 pounds be allowed for such ship- 
ments, that just and reasonable differentials should be estab- 
lished as between the two classes of containers and such 
further orders as the Commission may deem necessary. 

No, 5981. Berry Lumberand Stave Co., Chattanooga, vs. Louis- 
ville & Nashville et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on logs from Ala- 
bama points to Chattanooga in that no dunnage allowance 
was made as would have been the fact if the shipments had 
been of lumber. Demands reparation and cease and desist 
order, 

No, 5982. Lindsay-Walker and Virden & Luke Co., Billings, 
Mont., vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al. 
Alleges unreasonable rates on potatoes from Montana points 
to Sheridan, Wyo. Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 5983. Martin Limback, Dorset, O., vs. Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern et al, 
\lleges unreasonable rates on mine props from Dorset and 
Jefferson, O., to Ellsworth and Van, Pa., and other points. 
Demands reasonable rates and regulations. 
No, 5984. Gadow, W. F., Barton, Wis., vs. Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha et al. 

Alleges overcharges on transit grain from Barton to Min- 

nesota, Wisconsin and Illinois points. Demands reparation. 


No, 5985. Drake Marble & Tile Co., St. Paul, vs. Great North- 
ern. 

Alleges rate of $1.00 per 100 on dressed, polished marble or 
building stone from St. Paul to Bellingham, Wash., is unjust 
and unreasonable in that it exceeds 75 cents. Demands lower 
rate and reparation. 

No, 5986. Eastern Talc. Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. 

Alleges respondent made no effort to deliver a shipment of 
soapstone filings billed from Chester, Vt., to Madison, Ill, to 
its connection, Terminal Ry. Association, at East St. Louis, 
but held it at Lenox, Ill., claiming that to be its junction 
point, for seventeen days before notifying shipper-consignee, 
and that after being told the name of the real consignee it 
took the company six days to locate the company that was 
to receive the shipment, all of which resulted in a demurrage 
charge of $14. Demands reparation by return of demurrage. 

No. 5987. Potter Fixtures Co., of San Francisco, Cal., vs. Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 

Against the rates on iron clothing racks from Chicago, IIL, 
LaPorte, Ind., Cincinnati, St. Louis, and display fixtures from 
Lansing, Mich., Holyoke, Mass., and Chicago, to San Fran- 
cisco, as being excessive, unreasonable and unjust. Ask for 
the establishment of maxima rates not to exceed $1.70 per 100 
pounds on iron clothing racks and of $2.20 on display fixtures, 
and reparation. 

No, 5988. Humphreys-Godwin Co., Memphis, Tenn., vs. Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Excessive charges on cottonseed meal from Helena, Ark., 
to Louisville, Ky., for shipment beyond, due to alleged fail- 
ure to observe shipping instructions. Reparation demanded. 

No. 5990. St. Louis Cotton Exchange vs. Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the grouping of St. Louis with Rock Island and 
Fort Madison in the making of rates from Oklahoma points on 
cotton, as unduly preferential to the latter cities and against 
the interests of St, Louis, and against the present blanket 
rate as being unjust, unreasonable and excessive. Ask for 
the establishment of a rate of not in excess of 55 cents and 
the fixing of proper differentials. 

No. 5991. Pacific Coast Gypsum Co., of Puget Sound et al., vs. 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. et al. 

Alleges unreasonable rates for the transportation of lime, 
cement, gypsum, stucco, plaster and plaster products from. 
Seattle and Tacoma to points in Oregon, Eastern Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Utah. Ask for the fixing of just, fair, 
reasonable, lawful and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 5992. Black Mountain Corporation of Lee County, Ky., vs. 
Louisville & Nashville et al. 

Against a differential of 34 cents on coal from the Black 
Mountain coal field to the eastern seaboard, due to the ab- 
sence of a joint through rate, as being prohibitive. Ask for 
the establishment of a through rate over the Louisville & 
Nashville via Orby and Corbin to Atlanta of not to exceed 
$1.55 per ton of 2,000 pounds, that the mines in the Harlan 
division be placed on an equal footing with those in the Black 
Mountain Cumberland division and that the Black Mountain coal 
field shall be included in the same group as the Toms Creek 
and Norton for coal destined to all points reached by the 
Norfolk & Western and its connections. 

No. 5993. Churchhill Grain & Seed Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Buffalo, N. Y., vs. West Shore R. R. et al. 

Excessive charges on shipment of wheat from Clarence, N. 
Y,. to Provincetown, Mass., due to alleged misrouting. Cease 
and desist order asked for and reparation. 

No, 5994. Charles Warner Co., of Wilmington, Del., vs, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western et al. 

Excessive charges on shipments of cement from Nazareth, 
Pa., to Bradford, R. I. Reasonable rates asked for and re- 
paration. 


No. 5995. Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

Alleges that the class rates from Minneapolis to points of 
destination in North and South Dakota are unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly and unreasonably prejudicial and disadvan- 
tageous to the interests of Minneapolis, and in favor of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Winona and Sioux City. Ask for cease and 
desist order and the reduction of the rates. 


No, 5996. American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., et al. 

Excessive charge on a shipment of lumber from Raleigh, 
W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., due to alleged misrouting and 
failure te absorb switching charges. Cease-and-desist order 
asked for and reparation. 


No. 5997. American Furniture Co., of Denver, Colo., vs. the 
Chicago & Erie R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of double first class and a half on ornamental 
panel screens west of the Mississippi River as unjust and 
unreasonable. As for a rate of not to exceed first-class and 
a half, either crated or boxed, and reparation. 

No. 5998. Nickey & Sons Co., Inc., and the Tschudy Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., vs. Missouri & North Arkansas R. R. 
Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 9 cents per 100 lbs. on shipments of logs 
from Arkansas points to Memphis as unjust, unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory. Cease and desist order asked for and 
the affixing of a maximum rate of not to exceed 7 cents froni 
Daggett or Daggett Spur and of 6 cents from Aubrey, Ark., 
to Memphis, and reparation on all shipments which moved 
during the two years previous to the filing of the complaint. 

No. 5999. Alabama Red Cedar Co., of Gurley, Ala., vs. the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. et al. 

Against a rate of 131%4c cents on low grade cedar and fence 
rails from Murphreesboro, Tenn., to Gurley, Ala., as unreason- 
ably discriminatory. Ask for the establishment of just and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation, 

No. 6000. Federal Glass Co., Columbus, Ohio, et al., vs. C., R. I. 


& P. et al. 
Unjustly, unduly and unreasonably preferential rates on 
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shipments of glass sand from Ottawa, Ill., to Columbus and 

Mt. Vernon, O., and in favor of Cincinnati and Cleveland. 

Ask for the establishment of reasonable rates and reparation 

No. 6001. Basin Supply Co., Port Arthur, Tex., vs. the Texar- 
kana & Fort Smith. Ry. Co. 

Excessive charges on carload shipments of coal to Port 
Arthur, for coastwise trade owing to alleged failure to allow 
sufficient free time and the consequent assessment of demur- 
rage charges. Cease and desist order asked for and the fix- 
ing by the Commission of reasonable and lawful free time 
allowance and reparation. 

No. 6002. Peycke Bros. Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs 
Ill. Cent. et al. 

Against a commodity rate of 43 cents on shipments of pota- 
toes C. L., from New Orleans and points taking the same 
rates as being unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly preferential, to the extent that it exceeds 
27 cents which rate is asked to apply on future shipments. 


INFORMALREPARATION ORDERS 


22843 Adams, A. J., Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $24.30, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of lum- 
ber, forwarded from Heflin, Ala., to East Radford, Va., Feb 
2, 1911. 

No. 19283. Agnew & Ord vs. Colorado & Southern Ry Co. et 
al. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $516.00, 
account unreasonable rate applied on 12 shipments of sheep, 
forwarded from Gateway, Ore., to Hartville Junction, Wy0., 
on June 2, 1911. 

No. 16644, Alsen’s American Portland Cement Works vs. N. 
Y. Cc. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 10, 1913, 
directing refund of $152.00, account unreasonable rate applied 
on four carloads of cement, forwarded from Alsen, N. Y., to 
Brunswick, Me., during the period from Oct. 20 to 27, 1910. 

24185 American Hay & Grain Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 1, 1913, directing refund of $17, on account 
of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of hay for- 
warded from Vanlue, Ohio, to Cairo, W. Va., Nov. 4, 1911 

15799. American Smelting & Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on account of an 
unreasonable rate applied on six carloads of copper matte 
forwarded during the month of July, 1909, from West Norfolk, 
Va., to Perth Amboy, N. J. 

15168 Anguera Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co.: Order en- 
tered June 2, 1913, directing refund of $99.44, account of un- 
reasonable rate applied on one carload switch ties from Mt 
Vernon, Ky., to Chicago, I[l., Jan. 23, 1911. 

25499. Appleton Shirt & Pants Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $4.73, 
on account of an unreasonable rate applied on twelve ship- 
ments of knit goods from Cleveland, O., to Appleton, Wis., 
during period April 29, 1910, to Oct. 14. 1911. 

No. 27352. Armour & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $193.26, 
account unreasonable rate applied on five carloads of stearine 
forwarded from Kansas City, Mo., to North Fort Worth, Tex., 
in 1912. 

22210. Aurora Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al 
Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $38.93, and 
waive collection of $98.50 on 32 carloads of coal from various 
points in Indiana and Illinois, to points in Minnesota and 
Towa, during period July 25, to Aug. 1, 1910. 

No. 22642. Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. Order 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $8.55, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on one carload of roofing paper, for- 
warded from Chicago, Ill., to Marshall, Mich., on August 3, 
1911. 

24401. Beecher Falls Co. vs. Maine Central R. R. Co. Order 
entered July 12, 1913. directing refund on account of an un- 
reasonable rate applied on 149 shipments of hardwood logs 
forwarded during the period Nov. 24, 1910, to Feb. 17, 1911. 
from various points in the Province of Quebec, Can., to 
Beecher Falls, Vt. 

25556. Bentonville Cooperage vs. Missouri & North Arkansas 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing re- 
fund of $7.84 on account of an unreasonable rate applied on 
on carload of empty apple barrels from Bentonville, Ark., 
to Berryville, Ark., on Oct. 7, 1911. 

26534. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co.: 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $6.84 on 
account of drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous 
routing of one carload of bituminous coal, shipped July 20 
1912, from Murphysboro, Ill., to Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

21188. Bimel-Ashcroft Manufacturing Co. vs. St. Louis & 
San Francisco R. R. Co.: Order entered May 31, 1913, di- 
recting refund of $54.12 on account of an unreasonable rate 
applied on one carload of spoke flitches. shipped Sept. 15, 
1910, from Monette, Ark., to Morehouse, Mo. 

27910. Black Mountain Land Co. vs. Virginia & Southwestern 
Ry. Co. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of 
$56.06, on account of unreasonable rate applied on four mixed 
carloads of rails and fastenings from Harter, W. Va., to 
Bluff City, Tenn., during the month of March, 1912. 

23499. Brookwood Distillery Co. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one shipment of 
whiskey in wood, forwarded from Cincinnati, O., to Shiner, 
Tex., July 29, 1910. 

22105. Buchanan, William, vs. Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Co.: 
Order entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $3.00 on 
account of drayage expense incurred due to the erroneous 
routing of one carload of yellow pine lumber, shipped Dec 
1, 1911, from Minden, La., to Liberty, Mo. 

22597. Burke Tanning Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al.: Order 
entered May 31, 1913, directing refund of $74.40 on account 
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of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload of leathe: 
butts, shipped June 3, 1911, from Morganton, N. C., t 
Jersey City, N. J. 

27110. Burns, John C., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. Order entered 
July 9, 1913, directing refund of $6.05, account of an unrea 
sonable rate applied on one carload of onions from Walker 
ton, Ind., to La Crosse, Wis., on Oct. 26, 1910. 

25257 Burrow, A. K., vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al.: Orde 
entered June 28, 1913, directing refund of $33.85, account o 
unreasonable rate applied on one carload of cotton linter 
from Kennett, Mo., to Milwaukee, Wis., on’Feb. 16, 1911. 

27009. California Fruit Distributors vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. C 
et al. Order entered July 12, 1913, directing refund on a 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on one carload o 
peaches forwarded on July 19, 1910, from New Castle, Cal 
to Owatonna, Minn. 

26089. Carthage Sulphite Pump & Paper Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H 
R. R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing 
refund of $62.03, on account of an unreasonable rate applied 
on one carload of tag board forwarded from Carthage, N. Y 
to Camden Station, Baltimore, Md., on Dec. 23, 1911. 

21396. Central Foundry Co., Waddill Catchings, Receiver, vs 
Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 22, 1913 
directing refund of $11.50 account unreasonable rate applied 
on one carload of cast iron pipe and fittings forwarded from 
Anniston, Ala., to Ft. Dodge, Ia., on Sept. 14, 1910. 

No. 24318. Ceres Riller Mills Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry 
Co. Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $14.00 
account unreasonable rate applied on one carload of corn for- 
warded from Minneapolis, Minn., to Athens, Wis., on Jan 
3, 1912. 

25959. Champion Fibre Co. vs. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. Co 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $16.32, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate applied on six carloads of soda 
wood pulp, forwarded from Canton, N. C., to Neenah and 
Menasha, Wis., during the period from Aug. 3, 1911, to Sept 
7, 1912, 

25958 Champion Fibre Co. vs. Minn., St. P. & Sault Ste. Maris 
Ry. Co.: Order entered June 2, 1913, directing refund of 
$20.38, account of unreasonable rate applied on five carload 
soda wood pulp from Canton, N. C., to Neenah, Wis., during 
the period from Jan. 10 tu March 13, 1912. 

26437. Clio Lumber Co. vs. St. L. Sou. Ry. Co. Order entere 
July 11, 1918, directing refund of $96.87, on account of unrea- 
sonable rate applied on six carloads of sawed oak switch ties 
from Clio, Ark., to Cairo, Ill., during period April 25 to Oct 
3, 1911. 

24771 Continental Oil Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
Order entered June 28, 1913, directing refund. of $197.50, ac 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of gasoline 
from Neodesha, Kan., to Rockyford, Colo., on Feb. 16, 1912. 

No. 241181. Cozart, C. B., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. Orde: 
entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $222.14, account un- 
reasonable rate applied on two carloads of sorghum seed, for- 
warded from Woodward, Okla., to Denver, Col., under dates 
of March 20 and April 24, 1912. 

21693. Crucible Steel Co. of America vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $19.47 
account uMmreasonable rate applied on three carloads of roll 
ing coulter bladed forwarded from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Mo- 
line, Ill., during March and April, 1910. ; 

23928. Cumberland Grocery Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
Order entered July 22, 1913, directing refund of $1.35 accoun 
of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of rope forwarde 
from New York, N. Y., to Junction City, Ky., on Nov. 9, 191 

26211. Davey, Andrew, vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co.: Orde 
entered May 29, 1913, directing reimbursement of $1.6! 
account drayage expense incurred, due to misrouting o 
one carload of potatoes from Newton, N. J., to New Yor! 
N. Y., on Aug. 6, 1912. 

No. 19893. Deere & Webber Co. vs. Chicago Great Wester 
R. R. Co. et al. Order entered July 11, 1913, directing re 
fund of $46.98, account unreasonable rate applied on 11 
carloads of agricultural implements from Richmond, Ind., 
to Minneapolis. 

25637. Duck Lumber Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. et al 
Order entered July 10, 1913, directing refund of $589.84, on ac 
count of unreasonable rate applied on 17 carloads of logs from 
Bryants, N. C., to Suffolk, Va., during period from May 27 
to June 15, 1912. 

No. 26538. Du Pont, E. I., De Nemours Powder Co. vs 
Wilkes-Barre & Eastern R. R. et al. Order entered July 10, 
1913, directing refund of $46.31, account unreasonable rate 
applied on one lot of brimstone from New York, N. Y., t 
Hillside Jct., Pa., on Oct. 17, 1911. 

25800. Ernest, Frank, vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co 
Order entered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $14.67. on a¢ 
count of unreasonable rate applied on one carload of stoc! 
oo from S. O. S. Yards, Neb., to Sycamore, Ill., on Oct 

27350. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vs. P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co 
et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund of $1.6° 
on account of unreasonable rate applied on two shipment: 
of gas engine parts from Kokomo, Ind., to Beloit, Wis., 0 
Sept. 13 and Nov. 15, 1912. 

25809 Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vs. Detroit, Grand Haven & Mi 
waukee Ry. Co. et al.: Order entered June 2, 1913, directir 
refund of $2.48, account unreasonable rate applied on one se 
ond-hand gasoline engine, forwarded from Muir, Mich., 
Beloit, Wis., Feb. 7, 1912. 

17386. Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. vs. C. & E. I. R 
Co. et al. Order entered July 9, 1913, directing refund 
$3.62, account of an unreasonable rate applied on one ca! 
load of coal from Johnston City, IIL, to Hampton, Ia., « 
July 26, 1910. E 
No. 25097. Fredonia Brick Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. Order e: 
tered July 11, 1913, directing refund of $5.00, account un 
reasonable rate applied on 1 carload of brick, forwarded fro: 
Fredonia, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., March 2, 1912. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New devices and methods that have made good 


by increasing efficiency in freight handling and 


other branches of traffic work. Contributions are welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
WORLD will be pleased to answer inquiries concerning any 
device or method mentioned in this department. 


ACTUAL SERVICE OF MOTOR TRUCKS 


With a view to the determination of the actual serv- 
ice that motor trucks are performing, in various lines of 
work, THe TRAFFIC WoRLD some time since addressed 
letters to various of its readers who are known to have 
motor trucks in service, asking a series of questions 
ntended to develop such information as might be of 
some value to others who are contemplating a change 
from hauling by horses to the use of motor trucks. 
Owing to the great variety of service in which such 
trucks are employed, and the difference in conditions in 
different sections of the country, our list of questions 
was extremely comprehensive. The courtesy of the re- 
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Some questions were asked also relative to the services 
performed by the driver and other employes. 

In the matter of delays, which have been a subject 
of frequent complaint, the question was asked whether 
any study had been given to the problem of reducing 
delays, whether present methods of operating freight 
terminals are satisfactory, or what changes might be 
recommended. It was suggested also that information 
would be acceptable as to any changes in the relations 
of the interior of the plant to the loading platform fol- 
lowing the introduction of motor trucks, and if this had 
not already been done whether it was considered possible 
to effect any economy by changes of this sort. 
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Motor Truck Handling Corrugated Paper Stock. 


ipients of the letters, however, has been so great that 
nh most instances all the questions which pertain to their 


own particular service were answered in full, and the 


esult is a volume of information which should be of 
ilue to those contemplating such use. The questions 
ere divided into various sub-heads covering “Service 
nd Routes’”—whether the same routes were taken day 


after day, the length of routes, kind of pavements, grades, 
number of stops, distribution of stops and any traffic 
conditions that might cause deiay en route. The sub- 
heading “Loads” covers class of goods, usual average 


eight, number of packages, size and weight of packages, 
vhether there existed a variation in these items, and 
to the use of mechanical loading or unloading devices. 


A series of questions also covered the matter of 
records, recorders of speed, stops, cost, etc. Inquiries 
were made in the matter of repairs, as to cost in second 
and succeeding years as compared with the first, whether 
the manufacturer of the trucks in use maintain a service 
and inspection department, and whether this free serv- 
ice is of value to the business. 

Our list of questions concluded with some of a gen- 
eral nature as to whether all the trucks in service were 
made by the same manufacturer, or whether, if of dif: 
ferent manufacture, they are all giving equal service, and 
as to the reason for the first definite investigation of 
motor trucks for the service in which they are now used. 

Since answers to these inquiries were obtained under 
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information would 
particular 


the assurance that the 
confidential as applying to the 
nishing the answers, the names of those who have given 
the information will be omitted from this and subsequent 
articles, and, for convenience, each concern is designated 
by a number. In order, however, that the nature of the 
may fully proposed to in- 
clude in the statement to the kind 
goods handled, and the service performed. The present 
itself information obtained 
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article will confine to the in 





Motor Truck Loaded With Fifty Rolls of Corrugated Paper. 


to the questions relating to the general service 
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of two and five tons capacity uses them for delivery be- 


large steel company operating two trucks 
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being five miles. 
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One and One-Half Ton Truck in 


The roads are brick pavements, practically level, and 
trips average three stops on each route, distributed vari- 
ably. The load consists of mechanical and works sup- 
plies, castings and forgings for various parts of the plant. 
The average weight of load the full capacity of the 
truck. Overhead electric are used for unloading. 
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The driver supervises the work of loading and assists 
Other shop employes help in this work. 

No. 2. A stamping company manufacturing tin and 
enameled ware owns three trucks, two of 3 tons and ons 
of 3% tons capacity. One is used for delivery 
warehouse and freighthouse, and two for New York Cit) 
The routes vary from day to 
day. Two of the trucks average miles and one 30 
miles per day. The pavements are block stone mostly 
such as exist in New York City and Newark, N. J., 
between the two places. The number of stops is variable 
there are numerous delays resulting from crowded 
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Motor Truck Handling Corrugated Paper Stock. 


city streets and The average loa 
of the larger truck is 6,800 pounds, while the two use 
in city delivery average 4,000 pounds each. The 
and kinds and size of packages are various. No 
ical unloading devices are used, but the driver loads trucks 


with the assistance of other employes of the plant. 
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Service of Heppes Co., Chicago. 


No 3 uses one gasoline and two electric trucks, 0! 
of 3 tons capacity and two of 2 tons. The freight ha! 
dled consists of shoes, leather and miscellaneous freig! 
The gasoline truck the factory 
storehouse, etc., and factories, the 
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CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


The Largest Box Manufacturers in the World 


Originators and founders of the SCIENCE OF BOXOLOGY;; the 
first concern in the world to place box making on an absolutely 
scientific basis, elevating the package business to a fine art. We 
are box engineers and our experts will be glad to show you something 
about real economy in packages. We make everything known in 
the package line—WOODEN BOXES, FIBRE BOXES, CORRUGATED 
BOXES, WIRE-BOUND BOXES, BOTTLE CARRIERS, EGG CASES, CRATES 
AND CONTAINERS for everything in the universe. 


The scientific box knowledge of the greatest package makers 
in the world is yours for the asking. 


_ The location of our fifteen plants from the “Soo to the Sea” 
gives some idea of “‘Chicago Mill Service.”’ 


“CHICAGO MILL SERVICE” 
MEANS 


STUPENDOUS FACILITIES 
COLOSSAL OUTPUT 
PERFECT QUALITY 

EXPEDITIOUS DELIVERIES 

PRICES RIGHT 
CAN 
YOU 
BEAT 
IT 
> 


CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


BOX MAKERS FOR THE UNIVERSE 


805 SANGAMON STREET CHICAGO 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the/paper in aie to advertisers, 
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freight house. The routes vary from day to day. The 
gasoline truck averages 50 miles per day, and the elec- 
tric trucks make short hauls. The pavements are ma- 
cadam pavements, cobblestones and country roads. The 
grades are easy. The gasoline truck usually makes one 
stop and then returns. The electric trucks are on fre- 
quent short hauls betweer ‘acories. The average load 
is 4 tons for the gasoline ’ uck, and 1% tons for the 
electrics. The number, size nd weight of packages are 
varied. No mechanical unloading devices are used, but 
instead demountable bodies are used, which the driver 
loads with the assistance of factory shippers and freight- 
house help. 

No. 4 is a manufacturer of woven hose and rubber. 
There are in use five trucks of rated capacity of 1% 
tons, one of 2 tons and three 5 tons. They are used 
in delivery and pick-up service, and between warehouse 
and freight house and for local deliveries. The routes 


taken from day to day vary, and the respective runs are 


Truck In Service of Acme Steel Goods Co. 


from 8 to 12 or 15 miles over block and asphalt pave- 
ments, with very few grades. The number of stops 
varies from 20 to 30 on the small truck service and from 
8 to 10 in the service of the large trucks. The loads 
consist of hose, belting, packing, the average weights of 
loads are up to the capacity of the trucks. The number 
of packages vary from 10 to 70 or 80, and the weights 
from five pounds up to three and four tons. No me- 
chanical devices are used for unloading nor demountable 
bodies. The driver loads the trucks with the assistance 
of employes, whose duties when not loading trucks are 
handling freight in other ways. 

No. 5. A wholesale dealer in manufactured tobacco 
uses two trucks, one of 3 tons and the other of 5 tons 
capacity for delivery and pick-up service and between 
warehouse and freighthouse. The routes taken from day 
to day are about the same. The haul is a short one of 
4% miles and long one of 6% miles each way, over brick, 
granite, asphalt and macadam pavements. There are 
various grades of from 1 to 5 per cent, and from two 
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to four blocks in length. On the short haul there are 
two stops and on the long haul 12. There are no traffic 
conditions causing delays upon the routes. The trucks 
carry loads substantially in accordance with their rated 
capacity, consisting of from 60 to 200 packages of various 
sizes and weights. The driver loads the trucks with 
the assistance of other employes, whose other duties are 
loading cars and packing freight for shipment. 

No. 6. An importer and jobber in hardware, paints 
and electrical supplies. Two motor trucks are operated 
of 2 and 5 tons rated capacity each. The 2-ton truck 
is used for delivery and the 5-ton between warehouse 
and freighthouse. The same routes practically are fol- 
lowed from day to day, being about 25 miles each. The 
grades are not serious. Stops vary from one to 20, at 
an average of about a mile. As to traffic conditions, the 
route is through very crowded streets so long as the 
downtown end of the trip is considered. The loads con- 
sist of stoves, refrigerators and kegs of hardware, aver- 

aging about 50 packages per load, and 
weighing from 1 to 50 pounds per pack- 
age. The driver, with the assistance of 
order clerks, loads the trucks. 

No. 7. A motor car company oper- 
ates three trucks of 1,500 pounds capac 
ity each, in service between warehouse 
and freighthouse. The routes taken from 
day to day are substantially the same, 
about 2% miles over brick pavements 
without grade. The number of stops on 
each route is two, about three blocks 
apart, and two railroad crossings have 
to be negotiated. The loads consist of 
automobile parts, and the loads are usu- 
ally up to the capacity of the trucks in 
5 to 10 packages of various sizes, weigh- 
ing from 50 to 300 pounds. The driver 
loads with the assistance of other em- 
ployes. 

No. 8. A manufacturer of farm ma 
chinery, buggies, wagons and automo 
biles, operates three 3-ton trucks and 
one 1-ton truck in pick-up service, and 
between warehouse and _ freighthouse, 
over varying routes. The routes vary 
from one-third mile to 1% miles, with 
occasional trips of from five to eight 

miles. Pavements are creosoted cedar blocks, sandstone, 
granite, asphalt, and some dirt roads, with but very little 
grade. The capacity of the truck is the average weight 
of the load, in packages of from one pound to 1,500 pounds. 
These may consist of small packages of parts up to crated 
surreys of dimensions 6x10x5 feet. The driver has assist- 
ance in loading the trucks. 

No. 9. A wire manufacturing company operates one 
3-ton truck in service between warehouse and freight 
house over the same route each day, the trip being 1% 
miles over macadam pavements and without grade. There 
are two stops on each route. A load varies from two to 
three tons, and consists usually of about 15 barrels. The 
driver loads the truck with the assistance of other em 
ployes, whose other duties are trucking in the mill. 

No. 10. A manufacturer of roofing paper and wall 
board operates one 514-ton truck in delivery and pick-up 
service over routes which vary from day to day, and 
averaging 50 miles. The pavements are mostly brick 
and asphalt, without grades,.and with from 8 to 15 
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UNITED STATES AND DOMINION TRANSPORTATION CO. 


FREIGHT and PASSENGER LINES 
SAILING 


LAKE SUPERIOR 


ONLY LINE TO BEAUTIFUL ISLE ROYALE—AMERICA’S MOST IDEAL VACATION GROUND 
Connections with all rail and boat lines at 
DULUTH PORT ARTHUR ASHLAND 
TWO HARBORS FORT WILLIAM BAYFIELD 
SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


PAY HIG“ER FREIGHT RATES VIA ALL RAIL, WITH TIME NO FASTER 
Write for FREIGHT TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE of our SCENIC ROUTES, and SCHEDULES, to either 


L. P. HOGSTAD, Division Supt. L, D. ROSENHEIMER, Traffic Manager 
DULUTH, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Type A—$3.50 Effi e ewe 
iclency In Filing 
How many waste motions are Type B—$3.50 
made in fastening papers together? 
What is the loss in time, and 
what is the actual cost and waste 
per month at a single desk, when 
ordinary clips are used ? 
We have experimented, and know the 
Insert Papers—Slap costs are so large that they prove that the 
Knob—They Fasten savings from introduction of a device that 


will fasten the paper with one motion and no additional cost for ma- 
terial, will more than pay for the fastener in a few weeks. 


Try one yourself—stop fussing with messy clips or pins, that clutter up the desk and are always getting out of 
stock. Get this handy, well-built machine, and use one direct motion instead of three or four. Save time and temper, 


Order one now, and get the benefit yourself, and you can see how much of your clerks’ time you 
can save by equipping your office. 


Specify Type A or B, as Shown Above 
BOONE SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.) 
4440 Evans Avenue ee iincte 
pugs @SEE THE PRINCIPLE =» 


One Move 


Cuts a hinged tongue from the paper itself, 
Bends it back and inserts it in slot, 
Where it locks securely. 


HAVE YOU LOOKED THROUGH 


“THE BOOK SHELF” 


RECENTLY ? 


‘ 
The Elegant Stee! Steamships 
“Manitou” — ‘Missouri’? — “Illinois” “Manistee” 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago and Macki- 
nac Island and other famous Summer oa of 
Northern Michigan, connecting with all lines for Lake 
= ined and Eastern Points. The most attractive 
irect route to 

Pentw ater Leland We-que-ton-sing 
Ludington Northport Roar ng Brook 
Manistee TraverseCity Harbor Springs 
Onekama Charlevoix St. Ignace . = 
Frankfort Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Glen Haven Bay View Cheboygan Sault Ste. Marie 

These elegant steamships are among the finest and heat equipped on the Great 
So large and steady as to assure comfortable passage to those averse to So trips. 
They offer the traveler every modern convenience that adds to the delights of an 
outing on the water. For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


J. C. CONLEY, G. P. A. Otten» mad Dose, Gaels Hat Bad Senet Sint ES 


New books are being regu- 
larly added as they are pub- 
lished, and the very one you 
need most may be listed for the 
first time in any issue. 


i i i i Ri i i i te ti ti eit 
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As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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and deliveries 
with 


stops per trip. The location is Chicago, 
are all over the city. The traffic difficulties met 
are getting into narrow alleys in the downtown district. 
Thet usual weight of load is from three to five tons, con- 
sisting of from 10 to 200 packages of various sizes and 
70 up to 800 pounds. The 
with the assistance of 
is employed, in 


weights varying from 55 or 
driver does the work of loading, 
a helper and the shipping crew 
loading cars when not engaged in loading trucks. 


No. il. A 


which 


manufacturer of packing-house products 


operates three motors, one of 1 ton, two of 1% tons ca- 


in delivery and between warehouse and freight- 
The routes are substantially the same from day 
to day, and they vary from one mile to two miles. Pave- 
and dirt roads, and 
varies 


pacity, 
house. 


ments are asphalt, brick, macadam 
there are various grades. The number of stops 
from day to day, depending entirely on the day of the 
and the resulting route as 
The usual weight is rated ca 
The number of 


week, market conditions, 
affected by these items. 
pacity plus 10 to 25 per cent 
packages and size of packages is seldom the same, and 
pounds. The driver 


overload. 


the weight varies from 10 to 135 
loads the trucks with other assistance. 

No. 12. A creamery company truck 
of 5 tons capacity in hauling ice, principally, as a sup- 
ply for delivery wagons. The routes vary, and are from 
one-half to three miles. The truck is loaded to the ca- 
pacity to supply wagons on routes delivering ice. Pave. 
ments are brick, asphalt, cedar block and dirt roads. 
Number of stops on each route is from two to four. The 
weight of load is from 6,000 to 10,000 pounds 
packages 300 pounds The driver 
with the assistance of others whose 
various. 


operates one 


average 
and weight of 
loads the trucks, 
duties when not so engaged are 

No. 13. A steel goods company operates three trucks, 
one of 1 ton and two of 3 tons capacity, in delivery and 
pick-up service and on trips between factory and freight- 
They operate over the same routes from day to 
day, the trip being two miles. Pavements are brick and 
asphalt, and there are no grades. The loads consist of 
boxes, barrels, crates and coils, and the usual load is 
the capacity of the truck. The driver loads the trucks 
with the assistance of other employes, whose duties are 
in the shipping room when not so employed. 


No. 14. A manufacturer of soap, paste, glue, starch, 
sizing compound, etc., has one 3-ton truck in delivery and 
pick-up service on trips of from 10 to 15 miles over 
asphalt and block pavements, with an average number 
of 20 stops upon each trip. The traffic conditions are 
the usual delivery delays consequent on inability of re- 
clerks to release truck promptly. The loads 
of material in tubs, kegs, barrels, casks and 
boxes, and the usual load is up to the capacity of the 
trucks. The loads consist of about 30 packages, varying 
from 5 to 700 pounds and up to 14 cubic feet in dimen- 
sions. The driver loads with the assistance of other 
employes. 


each. 


house. 


ceiving 
consist 


(To be continued) 


BUYS 48 WHITE TAXICABS 


Another big taxicab sale, consisting of 50 vehicles, 
was reported by the White Co. of Cleveland a few days 
ago, closely following a sale of 63 White cabs to the 
Taxicab Co.- of California, which was announced a few 
weeks ago. The purchaser was the Owen H. Fay Livery 
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Co. of Chicago, one of the largest cab operating com 
panies in that city. Their order calls for 48 taxicabs 
and two 40-horsepower touring cars. 

The California concern operated 19 White cabs fo: 
almost two years before filling out its fleet to 82. The 
Chicago company, however, has not used White cabs, but 
has noted their work in the hands of other companies 
and was largely influenced by the decision of several big 
operators to employ White taxicabs exclusively. 


E. F. Hollies has been appointed traffic manager the 
Texarkana Freight Bureau, Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 

H. A. Watkins, advertising manager of THe Trarri 
WorRLD, 150 Nassau street, New York City, has been ap 
pointed chairman of the publicity committee of the New 
York Traffic Club, vice L. F. Vosburgh, general passenger 
agent New York Central Lines, resigned. 

Eugene B. Hoskins has been appointed freight so 
licitor, Pennsylvania Railroad, with office 336 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to take effect Aug. 16, 1913. 

William L. 
licitor, Northern Central and 
Washington, with office Baltimore and 
Baltimore, Md., vice Eugene B. Hoskins, 
take effect Aug. 16, 1913. 

W. A. Hammel has resigned as purchasing agent, At 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, Georgia Terminal Co. and 
Alabama Terminal Railroad Co., to accept service else 
where, and F. K. Mays has been appointed purchasing 
agent, in addition to other duties previously assigned him 
W. E. Paschall -has been appointed assistant treasurer 
and G. E. McWhite assistant purchasing agent. 


has been appointed freight so 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Calvert streets, 
promoted, to 


Peebles 


Referring to the item in this column in the issue of 
August 2 in which it was stated that F. W. Meixsell would 
handle the traffic affairs of several companies, including 
the Charles Warner Co. of Wilmington, Del., we are 
informed by this company that the item is incorrect 
so far as it is concerned and that all traffic business 
pertaining to shipments from any of its plants will be 
conducted through its own traffic department at Wil- 
mington, Del. C. C. Bye is traffic manager of the com- 
pany. 

Lawrence N. Helm has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Ohio River & Columbus; Cin- 
cinnati, Georgetown & Portsmouth, and Felicity & Bethel 
railroads, with office at Carrel street, Cincinnati. 


W. E. McEwen, traffic manager, Peerless Transit 
Line, operators of the Peerless Tank Line, Cleveland, O., 
has just been admitted to the Ohio bar. He will continue 
to handle traffic matters for the National Refining Co., 
including its interstate commerce work, but may branch 
out into some outside Interstate Commerce Commission 
practice. 


Through the work of a committee of the Transporta 
tion Club of San Francisco, headed by Chairman S. F 
Booth of the Union Pacific, assisted by Fred Thompso1 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & St. Paul; W. D. Sanborn 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Charles Brown of 
the Colorado Midland, and E. H. Forester of the Northern 
Pacific, the railroad commission was induced to havé 
the effective dates of the order which canceled the pass 
privilege for agents of outside lines in the state with 
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amended 
sign the 


drawn, the legislative 
and finally the 
amended bill. 


public utilities act 
governor was persuaded to 


was 


William C. Kiefer, commercial and claim agent Wells, 
Fargo & Co. Express at San Francisco, has 
pointed general agent of the company at the same place, 
having entire charge of affairs in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. Mr. Kiefer has made good in practically 
position in the San Francisco district in the nearly twenty- 
five years he has been with the company. 


every 


On and after August 15 the office of H. A. Scandrett, 
interstate commerce attorney Union Pacific, Oregon Short 
Line and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
located at Room 620, 112 West Adams street, 

Since the dissolution of the Union Pacific and 
Pacific the offices of this department have been 


will be 
Chicago. 
Southern 
at Omaha. 

a; 2s. 
St. Louis, 


freight agent of the 
Fort Worth & Rio 
Great Northern, has resigned, and 
abolished. Mr. Brown retains 
with the Texas lines of the 


Brown, assistant general 


Francisco & Texas; 
Paris & 
have 


San 
Grande, and 
the positions been 


his present position south 
Frisco. 

C. C. Taylor, commercial agent of the Mobile & Ohio 
at Memphis, Tenn., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at the same place. 
agent Atlantic Coast Line 
appointed assistant general 


Charleston, S. C., in place of E. W. 


Ewen Davidson, 
at Atlanta, 


agent at 


general 
Ga., has been 
freight 
Renneker, 

o; 3. general freight agent of the 


Southern & Florida and Macon & Birmingham, has been 


transferred. 


Cutler, Georgia 


been ap- 
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appointed also general freight agent of the Hawkinsville 
& Florida Southern. His headquarters will be at Macon, 
Ga. 

W. E. Renneker, assistant general freight agent of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Charleston, S. C., has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, N. C., R. N. Nash, re- 
signed to take service with another company. 


succeeding 


J. M. Ryan has been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Southern Railway at Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
E. C. Kannapell, transferred. 


CARRIERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Philadelphia-New Orleans Transportation Co., between 
Philadelphia, Charleston and New Orleans, announces 
the service of three first-class new 4,000-ton steamers, 
“Robert M. Thompson,” “A. A. Raven,” and “Ruby,” every 
ten days from New Orleans. Through rates are in effect 
from points in Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and 
Texas to all interior eastern and Canadian cities. Cot- 
ton is handled from steamers directly into cars of con- 
necting railroads at the company’s wharf, Philadelphia, 
and there is no lighterage or transfer around harbor or 
across Philadelphia. 

Erie Railroad announces the extension of its freight 
service all-rail and lake-and-rail to and from several sta- 
tions on the Chicago River at Erie street, Market square 
Washington and Randolph streets and Twenty- 
seventh and Robey where cars are placed on 
car floats. A station at Webster avenue will be estab- 


between 
streets, 


NEW ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 


SUPERIOR FREIGHT 4nd PASSENGER 


SERVICE BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS ; JACKSON 


THROUGH THE HEART ,OF 


PEARL RIVER VALLEY 
OPPORTUNITY LAND s SOUTH 


OZONE BELT 


BIG PROFITS 


SEMI - TROPICAL CLIMATE 


LAND OF HEALTH 


2 TO 4 


IN ESSENTIAL TO 


SMALL FARMS 


PROFITABLE FARMING 


CROPS A YEAR 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


M. J. MeMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 


905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 





THE 


all-rail freight 
moved by 


lished later. Cars containing will be 
transported on Erie car floats and Erie tugs 
to and from the new stations, assuring prompt handling. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul announces that a 
station named Hanleyville, Ia., has been created on the 
Des Moines division between and High Bridge, 
la. It will be a non-agency can handle car- 
load freight only. 

James L. Murphy, deputy 
Court, who was injured in a street railroad accident about 
seven weeks ago to such an extent that the doctors found 
it necessary to amputate one of his feet, is not recover- 
ing as rapidly as was expected when he was removed 
from the hospital to his home. Four or five days ago he 
was in great pain and his friends felt some alarm, al 
though the attending physician did not regard the slow 
healing of the wound made by the amputation with the 
degree of apprehension manifested by his friends. 


A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF FILING 


Granger 
station and 


marshal of the Commerce 


The Wabash Railroad, after having tried out the 
Rosenbaum system of correspondence filing, in the office 
of the general traffic manager, for several years, has 
decided to adopt the system in its forty commercial offices. 
Among the novel features of this system are the fol- 
lowing: 


No card index necessary. By an easily learned 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Thoroughly competent man of 30 with exceptionally 
good references and now employed in handling the traffic 
of a large manufacturing company, wants position as 
TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER, with manufacturing concern or commercial organ- 
ization where ability and results will be recognized. Am 
familiar with classifications, tariffs, rate making and con- 
struction as well as with rules and regulations of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and can handle big propo- 
sition. X 91, The Traffic World, Chicago. f 
Leen eee 

Industrial Traffic Manager.—You want efficiency in 
your traffic department. Live wire TRAFFIC MAN open 
for engagement. Would be willing to handle six 
to twelve accounts, with office in Chicago, for concerns 
located in Chicago district and vicinity. Expense can 
be prorated or will accept definite figure for each ac- 
count taken. Address Traffic World, D 141. 


Wanted—Position as AUDITOR. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railway accounting in all its branches. At 
present employed in that capacity. References as to 
ability and character. Address G-17, Traffic Service Bu- 
reau, Chicago. 


Appointment as ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
or GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER for some “Sick” rail- 
road system by man of 42—not theoretically experienced, 
but through the “mill” from trucker to general traffic 
manager under best traffic and operating men. Will for- 
feit $20,000 if can’t make good. Address M.L.B.-6, Traf- 
fic World, Chicago. 
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filing is made uniform. No matter how 
many employes are assigning numbers to files nor how 
often these employes are changed. No misplacing of co1 
respondence filed alphabetically, when it has been carried 
on with a number of persons all of whom are not shown 
in the current letter. 

Elastic, in that by 


scheme the 


3% by 4! 


provided for, 


means of a chart about 


inches, subjects not specifically may b 


logically filed. 
Economical, 


because no cards are necessary and les 


uniform, no matter hoy 


when 


scheme the filing is made 


expensive help can do more filing than other sys 

tems are used. 
Practical for an 

use in all of the 


specific 


road, for by its 
correspondence 
same file 
many of these offices it goes 
this system, has put 
the information installation into two 
volumes and has arranged with The Traffic Service Bureau 
to distribute them 


entire system of 
offices all 


carry the 


commercial 
relating to any matter will 
number, no matter into how 

Mr. Rosenbaum, the author of 


necessary for its 


MONTGOMERY BUSINESS MEN’S LEAGUE. 

The freight, bureau of the Business Men’s League 
of Montgomery, Ala., has been reorganized and Wilmer 
M. Flinn has been appointed secretary, reporting to the 
department of transportation. The bureau will endeavor 
to adjust traffic rates and conditions affecting 
Montgomery, review bills for the purpose of establishing 
just claims for overcharges and advise with shippers 
concerning other matters of a similar churacter. 


service 


Reduce the Cost of 
Handling Material 


A Revolvator, which is a portable 
tiering machine, enables two men to do 
the work formerly requiring six to ten. It 
increases the capacity of your warehouse 
25% to 50%, by eliminating wide ai-les 
and the space near the ceiing often 
wasted. ne for copy of our eatele, 

Ww. ‘Scientthe Tiering.”” and 
learn more Pe this automatic tiering 
machine. The REVOLVATOR is 
100% more efficient than the old rigid 
base tiering machine we used to build 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE 
ELEVATOR CO. 


364 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
8B 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


COLORADO BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Speciality 
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ANALYZED 


- Commission Regulation 


u 


of 
Public Utilities 


A Conmpilati on and Analysis of Laws of the Different States and of the Federal Government for 
the Regulation of the Railways and Other Public Utilities 


BY THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 
1300 Pages 300 Topics S000 Paragraphs 


All Carefully Indexed. All Topically Cross Referenced. All Logically Arranged 


Edition Limited. READY SEPT. 15 Price $8.50 Delivered. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Sole Distributors 
418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 


THE TAPLEY IMPROVED 
ELEVATING TRUCK 


SKELETON MODEL 


TRUNNION RODS, ROLLER BEARING SWIVEL CASTERS 


ENDORSED BY PRINTERS, PAPER HOUSES, MANUFACTURERS, EVERYWHERE 
Cranking —Wasting Time 
Small Wheels to Pull Hard 
Low Platforms to Reduce Handling Efficiency 


Maximum Efficiency, Absolute Safety 
BUT No Danger, Concentrated Storage Space 


Increased Production 


PRICES AS CATALOGUED 


SKELETON MODELS ONLY ARE 
MANUFACTURED NOW 


TAPLEY SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


535 W. 37th St., New York City 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Charles Conradis 


Practices befcre the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce cases only 
.410 Security Trust Bldg., Chicago 
602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. Mc Cornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Counselor at Law 


Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the 
National Petroleum Association 
Rose Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs furnished; 
Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York 


Emerson Bentley 


Attorney at Law; Special attention to commerce 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and Railroad Commission of Louisiana. 

201-203 First National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. 


H. R. Small 


Practices before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Belt & Grav:s 


Attorneys at Law; practice before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and all] Courts 


810-814 Times Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Watson & Abernethy 


Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- 
merce Cases. 


B. G. Dahlberg 


Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith @& Harris) 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 


Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- 
ton office, where E. E. Williamson (Transportation 
Expert and Statistician) is associated. 

805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 
Rate Litigation. 

420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM C. COWLING 


Attorney at Law and Commerce Counsel. Spe- 


H. Earlton Hanes cial attention given to rate and interstate com- 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, merce cases. Competent corps of traffic experts 


418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., in connection with both offices. 
Washington, D. C 1107-10 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


526-28 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO 


Luther M. Walter 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


M. W. Borders 


CORPORATION INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


John S. Burchmore 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 


and are reaching out for such trade. 


A competent Forwarding Agent can be 
of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., 


Chicago, New York,: London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 


Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehouseman, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Huguenot Express Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


624 West Thirty-sixth St. Prone 839 Greeley For- 
warders, truckmen for all lines: bulk shipments from 
owt of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


443 Marquette Bidg. Carload distribution to al) rail- 
roads at Chicago without teams; L. C L. shipments of 
machinery forwarded at reduced rates to all principal 
western amd Pacific Coast points. 


The Reading Truck Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sixth and Congress Sts. Authorized cartage agents 
for the Wabash and Canadian Pacific railways and for 
the Anchor Line steamers. Specia] attention given to 
distribution of carload freight for two or more parties 
Merchandise delivered as orde 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


50-356 Seneca St. “Umsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded ané 
free warehouses. 


Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Care 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Insurance, 18c. Track connections. 


LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffie 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
eompanies in promoting and securing 
vetter understanding by the public and 

- the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
tary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful! to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 

Weadquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 

La Salle St., Chicago. 


Officers. 


1. M. Belleville, President, 
G. F. A., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 


Pictebarat. Pa. 

; Vice-President, 
Comm’ r, “rransportation Bureau of 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, Mo. 
Osear F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
David P. Chindblom, Assistant Secretary 
6 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mgr., 
American Trust Bidg., Chicago, IIL 


Northern re Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion. H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. 


In charge of traffic industries located 
at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ml. 
P. —— President 
; Vice-President 
oo Secretary-Treasurer 
. EL Traffic Manager 


Business Men’s League. P. W. Coyle, 
ae, r 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
uis, 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. . Thomas, Vice- 
Pres.; James 8S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tena. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


National Federation of Traffic and Trans- 
portation Clubs, J. V. Zartman, Pres.; 
Carl K. Landes, Secy. 

The Chicago Transportation Association. 
Ray F. Clark, Pres.; H. BE. MacNiven, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New York. A. F. 
Mack, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

The Gpekane Transportatier Clue Chas. 
W. Colby, Pres. 

The Traffic Club of we Guy 8. 
McCabe, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Bact. 
The Traffic Club of maha Tex. T. EB. 
Jackson, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. Harry 
Billings, Pres.; W. Summerfield, 

Secy. 
bi Traffic Club of St. Louis. Clarence 
Howard, Pres.; A. F. Versem, Secy.- 
Bag 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. E. C. 
Sattley, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis 
a: S. Shambaugh, Pres.;.L. E. Stone 

ecy. 


The Traffic Club of New England 
oat” Byrnes, Pres.; Wan Cc. J mony 


The Transportation Ciub ef Ci 
ar: Poysell, Pres.; a 


The Transportation Club of | e 
te - Roederer, Pres.; sy MeBride, 


The Transportation Club of Tol ° 
C, Thoms, Pres.; J. S. Mar a ee, = 
The Traffic Club "of Newark. John 4 
Rogers, Pres.; J, R. Cooke, 
The Traffic Club of Seattle. Roger D 
Teo mon ce eS & Miller, Secy. 
e Trans ation Club of Detro 
gener y Jones, Pres.; W. fee, 


Transportation Club of San Francisco, 
F. Bu urgin, Pres.; Theo. H. , 


Sec 
The Railroad Club of Kansas C Me. 

J. N. St roud, ‘Pres; Claude ‘haxalen ‘ 
The Traffic and Transportation Club of 


Secy. 


Birmingham. A. W. 
me os nn, 
he Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. &. 
Pool, Pres.; F. B. Rowley, e. 
Salt Lake Prenepeg tion Club. C. 7 
McNitt, Pres Rowland, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. Wm. 
O’Connor, Pres.; C. C. Lioyd, Secy. 
Transportation Club of i oO. 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D Rupert, Secy.- 


Treas. 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; Jame 


e, Secy. 
Tegne Gotten Club of Peorla. R. M 
. Howells, ay 
Traffic’ ‘Club. of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.; W. VY. Bishop, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Eéwin 
Brevillier. Pres.: M. W. Hismann, Secv 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres.; C. BE, 
Cline, Secy.-Treas. 


Carey, Pres.; H. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Studies in 
Rate Construction 


A New Book 


Compiled by John P. Curran, LL.B. 


One of the Best Rate Experts 
in the Country 


An Invaluable Treatise on the Construction of 


Class Rates 


SHOWING BASIS FOR 


All rail, rail and lake, rail and ocean, ocean 
and_rail, lake and rail and canal, lake and rail 
rates from Trunk Line to C. F. A. territory, 
between points in Trunk Line territory, from 
C. F. A. to North Atlantic ports and eastern 
interior points, from Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory to Southwestern Tariff Committee ter- 
ritory, etc., etc. 

Giving outlines of the different territories, 
groupings of stations, and differential bases. 


Compiled from official sources and authen- 
tic in every particular. 


350fpages printed on good paper, substantially bound 
in cloth 


Price, $5.00 delivered 
FOR SALE BY 


The ‘Traffic Service Bureau 


418 So. Market St. 508 Colorado Bldg. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. CG.’ 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 





